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THE LATE AMERICAN LEGATION 


RULER OF THE 


AT SEOUL 


AND ITS RELATIONS WITH THE 


HERMIT NATION 


By WILLARD STRAIGHT 


Ir is not often the privilege of 
an ordinary mortal, much less of a 
diplomat, to have an emperor as 
his next-door neighbor. The former 
American Legation, now the Con- 
sulate-General, at Seoul, Korea, stood 
between two palaces, and to avoid the 
fate that eventually overtook him, 
the Korean monarch sought safety 
in the Legation Quarter, and finally 
established himself near the American 
representative. The Stars and Stripes 
have always floated over the same 
hill crest; the Emperor has been a 
restless tenant, ever nearing the flag 
which he thought might some day 
protect him. 

Riot, murder, fire, have swept 
round about the gray-walled Ameri- 
can compound. Patriots have sought 
its shelter; secret messengers have 
come for advice, and again and again 
the Emperor has begged to be 
allowed to find sanctuary under 
‘‘Old Glory.” Past the tile-capped 
gateway, the Korean Army shambles, 
guarding the Head of the Nation. 
A hundred yards away, during the 
days that preceded the signing of the 
protectorate agreement, the Japan- 


ese gendarmes were posted, watching 
all who passed the Palace gates. 
The carriage bearing Marquis Ito 
and General Hassegawa, the men 
who made Korea a vassal state, 
rolled under the shadow of the 
Legation poplars as they drove away, 
their mission accomplished, their 
horses’ hoofs sounding the death-knell 
of an empire. Korean officialdom 
—generals, ministers, eunuchs—filled 
the narrow street that passes by 
from one palace to the other. To 
leave the compound at night one 
stepped over the prostrate form of 
the Prime Minister’s chair-bearer and 
dodged the glittering bayonet which 
the sentry, alert at the Palace gate, 
swung almost into one’s eyes as he 
stooped to light a cigarette—sweet 
relief in the monotony of his vigil. 
The Emperor moved into his pres- 
ent quarters next the Legation in 
1904. Ever since the murder of the 
Queen, shortly after which he sought 
refuge with the Russian Minister, 
he has refused to return to the two 
splendid palaces that lie on the north 
side of the city. One he vacated 
after the troubles in 1884, the other 
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AMERICAN LEGATION LAWN AT SEOUL, KOREA 


after the Queen was hacked to pieces 
and her remains burned by the 
assassins, eleven years later. It was 
under the flag of the Tsar that he 
prepared a new residence on the edge 
of the Legation Quarter; and here, 
overshadowed by the majesty of the 
Great Powers, he deemed himself 
safe from his rioting countrymen and 
the assaults of those who had mur- 
dered his consort. A path running 
behind the American Legation and 
connecting the Russian and British 
Legations was presented to the United 
States, that it might be kept open 
and not seized by some other power; 
and on the night of the 14th of April, 
1904, when the palace he had oc- 
cupied for barely six years was de- 
stroyed by fire, it was by this route 
that His Majesty escaped to the Li- 
brary building. Thisisa foreign-built 
structure to the west of the American 
compound, and so called, probably, 
because it was empty and it was 
thought that it might be a good place 
to put books in, if there were any 
to be put in it. So often had he 
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threatened to seek asylum in one of 
the foreign legations, American, Brit- 
ish, or French, that on this eventful 
night Japanese gendarmes were sta- 
tioned at the gates of all the com- 
pounds to prevent him from entering, 
should he attempt to do so; and with 
his scuttling escort, the flare of the 
burning buildings at his back, he 
fled to what is still the Imperial 
abode. 

In a low tin-roofed shed behind the 
Library building the vagrant mon- 
arch now lives, separated from his 
neighbors only by a low wall over 
which one may look with ease and 
see His Majesty on his front steps 
talking to the officials standing before 
him with bowed heads. So close were 
sovereign and diplomat that,when the 
Marine Guard of the Legation gave 
a minstrel performance on the Amer- 
ican lawn, the palace lights were 
extinguished and the occasional flare 
of a match applied to the end of an 
Imperial cigar lighted the reigning 
family as it sat on the upper verandah 
watching the lantern-lit scene below. 
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THE LAST AMERICAN LEGATION STAFF AT SEOUL, KOREA 


General Lucius H. Foote, the first 
American Minister to Korea, arrived 
in the Hermit Kingdom in 1883. 
There being no system of rentals 
in Seoul at that time, it was not 
without some difficulty that he se- 
cured a small building from the Min 
family, the most powerful clan in 
Korea, the head of which, Prince Min 
Yong Whan, recently committed 
suicide as a protest against the 
Japanese protectorate. This property 
was eventually sold to the Govern- 
ment for $4,600, and the original 
structure forms part of the present 
building. It is a one-storied, strag- 
gling huddle of Korean houses, a 
wing here and a wing there, a veritable 
patchwork of a place, yet the old 
Legation still; as a jack-knife, the 
blades of which have been changed, 
the handles renewed, and in which 
all that remains of the original 
weapon is the steel frame, is still the 
same knife. 

Diagonally panelled floors, rotting 
beams, and sweating walls are a 
heritage from the original mansion of 


the Mins. The great heavy roofs 
consist of a layer of tile over two 
feet of mud; and the protruding 
chimneys are an odd-looking western 
afterthought. The long, low rooms 
are beamed and studded. Rafters 
hewn and stained divide the slanting 
gilded ceilings into narrow strips 
of gold and brown. In the latter 
days of its diplomatic life, before 
the Ministerial House became the 
home of the Consul-General, its dull 
woodwork, teak windows latticed in 
strange Chinese devices, dark walls, 
Buddhist scrolls in faded tints, and 
pearl-inlaid chests capped with the 
brass gods of the East, gave the 
official residence an atmosphere of 
the Far East, distinctive and with a 
charm of its own. A delight to the 
eye, admired by the casual traveller 
—unless he came in the rainy season, 
—the building is a sorry abode for the 
permanent tenant. The walls must 
needs be varnished to keep the paper 
from soaking off, the floors rot on the 
damp earth, and through the roof 
leaks not only water but liquid mud, 
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for after penetrating the slack film 
of tile, the rain soaks through the 
layer of earth below. It never spatters 
on the floor, where there are only 
rugs to spoil, but descends upon the 
desk, the sideboard, or the counter- 
pane, in ink-black semi-fluidity. 
In the early days the series of 
terraces, now green stretches of 
lawn, were covered with low thatch- 
roofed Korean buildings. After the 
émeute of 1884, when the Progressives 
tried to wrest power from the Con- 
servatives, they summoned the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet (who had been 
dining to celebrate the inauguration 
of the. Postal Department), and 
conscientiously, in the sacred name 
of Liberty, murdered them one by 
one as they stepped out of their 
chairs at the Palace gate. A number 
of high officials, many of them 
severely wounded, were sheltered 
in these quarters from the fury of 
the mob. For some years there- 
after the Legation housed a number 
of refugees who, for one reason or 
another, sought protection from their 
enemies. Their food was sent to 
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them from their own homes, for they 
dared not venture beyond the gates, 
and it was only recently that Yun 
Chi Ho, late Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, lived in the so-called ‘‘Guest 


’ 


House,’’ certain that should he leave 
the enclosure he would be ‘‘executed”’ 
by the Imperial order. 

During these troublous days a 
Marine Guard for the protection of 
American lives and property was sta- 
tioned at Seoul almost continuously. 
Naval officers riding the twenty-six 
miles from Chemulpo were frequently 
the guests of the Minister, and were 
lodged about the courtyards between 
the main building and the gate. 
Over the rafters coiled great black 
snakes; for their prey, the sparrows, 
nest under the tiles, increasing, if 
that were possible, the natural leaki- 
ness of the roofs. These guardians 
had a varying effect on the visitors. 
Their presence was too suggestive 
for the bibulous, who passed one 
night in the Capital and then fled 
to the coast; but they were an attrac- 
tion for others, who shot the reptiles 
and remained clamoring for more. 
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DRAWING-ROOM OF AMERICAN LEGATION AT SEOUL 


There is a story that a certain 
representative, addicted to the wor- 
ship of Bacchus rather than of the 
local Buddha, and verging on awful 
things, was yarning on the verandah 
one evening, when his companion 
noticed him start, tremble, and look 
fearfully at the ceiling. Not wishing 
to embarrass him, he made no 
comment. Again his host trembled 
violently, beads of perspiration glis- 
tened on his forehead, he clutched 
the arm of the chair, and stared at 
the beam above him. Nervously he 
finished his story and excused himself. 
The next day at luncheon, and in the 
presence of many guests, he called 
across the table: 

‘‘Mistah Jones, did you notice 
that I acted a little queah last night, 
sah?” 

Mr. Jones, being polite, said that 
he had not. 

“Well, sah, I did. But do you 
know, sah, it was a snake. The 
servant killed him this mawnin’. 
He was eight feet long.” 

In one corner of the compound, 


not far from the spot sacred to the 
memory of the refugees, is the 
Consular Jail, well-built and water- 
tight, which is more than can be 
said of the Legation itself. Here for 
three years a life prisoner was 
quartered, a murderer who had killed 
his employer—a compatriot—at Che- 
mulpo. He was a harmless, friendly 
sort of criminal, and passed his days 
placidly enough, boarding with the 
jailer. He was one of the fixtures 
of the place, like the front gate or 
the door-bell. Bored by his bonds, 
he escaped one day and made his 
way to Chemulpo. It was a hard 
journey; he had been living well and 
missed his accustomed three square 
meals on his journey to the coast. 
In the meantime the news of his 
flight had been wired to the Chief 
of the Municipal Police at the seaport, 
and a reward of two hundred yen 
offered for his capture. Flanagan, 
the fugitive, roamed the streets of 
Chemulpo looking for the constable. 
The constable was looking for Flan- 
agan. Flanagan wanted food and 
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KOREAN TYPES, DRAWN BY WILLARD STRAIGHT 


the constable needed the money. 
At last they met. 

“You ’re the man I wanted to 
see,’’ said Flanagan. 

‘An’ I was looking for you,” said 
the constable. 

“T’m awful hungry,” said Flan- 
agan; ‘‘I want to go back.” 

‘Come with me,” said the con- 
stable; who duly fed him, returned 
him, and received his reward. In 
1901, after a special act of Congress, 
for this was necessary before the 
prisoner could be removed from the 
Consular Jail and placed in a prison 
in the United States, Flanagan was 
taken to St. Quentin, and Seoul lost 
one of its attractions. 

During Miss Roosevelt’s visit, the 
palace at the east of the Legation 
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was placed at the disposal of her 
party, and in the other the audiences 
were held. As the yellow palanquin 
bearing ‘“‘the American Princess” 
and the green one bearing her suite 
prepared to leave the Legation 
grounds, the Emperor, the Crown 
Prince, and the Baby Prince in the 
arms of the Chief Eunuch, watched 
from the verandah as the young 
lady stooped to enter her chair. 
They received her in the audience- 
chamber, and after her departure— 
being neighborly—again flocked to 
the verandah to see the party clamber 
out of their Oriental chairs. 

Shortly before his withdrawal, Mr. 
Morgan, the last American Minister 
at Seoul (now Minister to Cuba), was 
presented with a sheep—mutton is a 
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rarity in Korea,—and the animal was 
tied in an outhouse not far from the 
Palace wall. The sheep objected 
to this confinement, and raised her 
voice in mournful protest, baa-ing 
from early morn till late at night. 
After this had continued for several 
days, a chamberlain, clad in dark- 
green gauze silk, and capped with the 
horsehair double-finned head-piece 
of the courtier, came to beg the 
American representative to kill the 
sheep or tether it elsewhere; for the 
Imperial slumbers were disturbed, 
and the seers and soothsayers foretold 
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dire calamities unless the crowned 
head could rest more easily. 

It was too late to avert such 
catastrophes, for the new treaty 
was signed and Korea was no longer 
an independent state. For Marquis 
Ito, the treaty-maker, the sheep was 
killed, and the future Resident Gen- 
eral feasted on the mutton whose 
bleating had disturbed the Monarch 
and his Imperial ancestors, and, if 
one can believe the soothsayers, 
caused a protectorate to be imposed 
on what was once the Hermit King- 
dom. 


— 
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CAPTAIN ZEBULON M. PIKE, EXPANSIONIST 


By CHARLES 


WHEN, in 1806, Capt. Zebulon M. 
Pike pushed from St. Louis onward 
to the Rocky Mountains, and down 
that range to the Rio Grande, he 
started into operation two opposing 
tendencies each of which had a pro- 
found influence on the expansion and 
the destiny of the United States. 
One incited the annexation and the 
development of the Southwest; the 
other delayed the occupation of 
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the Missouri River Valley, and im- 
peded the national Government in its 
controversy with Great Britain over 
the title to the vast empire which was 
then collectively called “‘the Oregon 
country.’ The first of these forces 
was by far the more persistent and 
powerful. 

In searching for the sources of the 
Red River, which was the real or the 
ostensible object of the exploration, 
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that stream forming a part of the 
boundary between the United States’ 
newly acquired territory of Louisiana 
and Spain’s province of Old and New 
Mexico, Pike crossed the _ border, 
struck the Rio Grande, was captured 
there by Spanish troops, carried a 
prisoner to Santa Fé and to Chihua- 
hua, and liberated after a few months’ 
captivity. The capture of Pike in- 
creased the United States’ antagonism 
to Spain as a neighbor. This was 
especially true in the region along 
the Mississippi. Pike’s report to the 
Government at Washington showed 
the richness of much of the Spanish 
lands, pointed out the weakness of 
Spain’s tenure of power over the 
territory, and aroused a new desire 
among Westerners to drive Spain 
out. 

For twenty years before Pike 
started on his exploration, General 
James Wilkinson, with a few restless 
spirits here and there in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Louisiana and other parts 
of the West as accomplices or dupes, 
had been conspiring either with or 
against Spain, as his interest at the 
moment dictated. Throughout that 
time, except for a few days prior to 
the actual transfer of the province 
by Bonaparte to Jefferson, in 1803, 
Spain had owned Louisiana, and made 
its capital at New Orleans. Spain’s 
closure of the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi from time to time—an im- 
measurably harder blow to the West 
then than such a thing would be 
to-day—aroused the hostility of Ken- 
tuckians, Tennesseeans, and Louisi- 
anians, and incited plots to buy 
Spanish friendship or to drive the 
Spaniards out. For the greater part 
of the time, Wilkinson, while wearing 
the American uniform, was in the 
pay of Spain. It was by his order, 
as commander of the army in the 
West, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
that Pike went on his expedition in 
the Louisiana province a century ago. 
There is a fair presumption that it 
was at Wilkinson’s request—secretly 
given, of course, if given at all—that 
he crossed into Spanish territory. His 
journey through our own domain 
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showed him the route for an American 
army to traverse if it should be neces- 
sary to march to Santa Fé, New 
Mexico’s capital. His sojourn at 
Santa Fé and Chihuahua, and his 
circuit, as a Spanish prisoner, through 
New Mexico, part of Old Mexico, and 
much of Texas, then Spanish territory, 
on his way to the United States post 
at Natchitoches, in the present State 
of Louisiana, which he reached July 
1, 1807, gave him an opportunity to 
study the resources and the topog- 
raphy of the region, and to gauge the 
sort of resistance which Spain could 
put up if attacked from within or 
without. But whether he entered 
Spanish territory intentionally or 
not, there is good reason to assume 
that Pike was innocent of Wilkin- 
son’s traitorous league with Spain—a 
league, by the way, which did not 
hamper Wilkinson in his frequent 
intrigues against Spain while he was a 
pensioner on her bounty. 

Pike’s expedition of 1806-07, his 
capture by Spain, and his report of 
the conditions in Mexico and its de- 
pendencies, gave impetus and direc- 
tion to the influences which were 
beginning to work toward the oust- 
ing of Spain, and the winning of 
the Southwest for the United States. 
But Pike’s was not the first demon- 
stration from our side of the line. In 
1800 Philip Nolan, one of Wilkin- 
son’s intimates, with a score of other 
American adventurers, made—it is 
believed with Wilkinson’s tavor or 
at his suggestion—a raid into Texas, 
the territory of Wilkinson’s patron. 
The leader was killed by the Spaniards 
near the site of the present city of 
Waco, and the remnants of his band 
were captured and imprisoned. 

While Pike, in the fall of 1806, was 
nearing the Rockies, in Colorado, 
Aaron Burr’s expedition to drive 
Spain out of Texas and Mexico and to 
establish an empire or a republic 
there, with himself at its head, was 
going down the Mississippi. Wilkin- 
son, who knew Burr’s intentions and, 
it is supposed, encouraged him in 
them, betrayed Burr at the critical 
moment. By Jefferson’s orders Burr 
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was arrested on the Tombigbee in 
February, 1807, at just about the 
time that Pike, by order of Ferdi- 
nand VII.’s governor, Allencaster,was 
captured on the Rio Grande. Thus 
Wilkinson had a hand simultaneously 
in both Pike’s and Burr’s expeditions 
—actively in Pike’s and passively in 
Burr’s,—but nobody believes that 
Pike had any connection with Wilkin- 
son’s intrigues. 

In two ways the capture of Pike, 
who wore the American uniform, but 
who was trespassing on Spanish 
ground, raised up powerful enemies 
against Spain. It heightened the 
frontiersmen’s chronic hostility toward 
that country, and gave Pike a chance 
to tell of things that stimulated their 
land hunger. 

In his report Pike pointed out that 
a few years earlier Galvez, Charles 
IV.’s viceroy, was acclaimed by 130,- 
ooo people in the Mexican capital as 
‘King of Mexico,’’ but refused the 
crown. Incidentally, he was poisoned 
shortly afterward. Pike said that 
Mexico led all the countries of the 
world ‘‘for riches in gold and silver, 
producing all the necessaries of life 
and most of the luxuries’; that, 
nevertheless, it had a greater number 
of beggars than any other country on 
the globe; and that Spain was feeble 
and disliked. The priests, he added, 
all wanted a ‘‘change of government,” 
being ready to ‘‘ lead the van when- 
ever the standard of independence 
is raised’’; and that the United States 
ought to drive Spain out of Mexico 
in case Bonaparte should seize the 
Spanish crown. 

While Pike was writing these lines 
in 1808, Ferdinand VII., Charles 
IV.’s successor, was being deposed 
by Napoleon, and Napoleon’s brother 
Joseph was placed on the throne at 
Madrid, and held sway for six years. 
While Pike’s words were going through 
the press in 1810, Don Miguel Hidalgo, 
a priest, was raising the banner of 
revolt against Spain in Mexico; just as 
success seemed to be in sight he was 
betrayed and executed. 

In the few years immediately fol- 
lowing the publication of Pike’s re- 
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port, raids against Spain into Texas 
from the American side of the frontier 
were made by Magee, an ex-army 
officer of the United States, Gutierrez, 
Kemper, Gaines, Taylor, Perry, Tol- 
edo, Lafitte, Long, and other adven- 
turers, American and foreign, Long’s 
short-lived Texas republic being es- 
tablished in 1820. Meanwhile Pike, 
as Brigadier-General and commander 
of the American troops at that point, 
died gallantly at the head of his men 
at the moment of victory over the 
British at the battle of Toronto in 
1813. Wilkinson, contemptible to the 
end, failed as a fighter in the war 
against England, was expelled from 
the military service shortly afterward, 
and passed his last years in Mexico 
on the money which Spain had paid 
him for being a traitor to his coun- 
try.. 

But the germ of a real Texas re- 
public, ultimately to become a part 
of the United States, was close at 
hand. Before Long’s piratical flag 
was shot away by the Spaniards at 
Nacogdoches, the failure of the Bank 
of St. Louis, of which he was a large 
stockholder, sent Moses Austin from 
Missouri to San Antonio, on a mis- 
sion which he had had in mind since 
shortly after he had read Pike's re- 
port. There he got permission from the 
representative of the restored Ferdi- 
nand VII. to establish a colony of 
Americans in Texas. On his death 
in 1821, his son Stephen F. Austin 
planted his little settlement on the 
Brazos, soon to be supplemented by 
American colonies elsewhere in the 
territory, just as the Mexicans were 
driving Spain out and forming a 
government of their own. 

This only changed the personnel of 
the Americans’ antagonists in the in- 
evitable conflict. They would now 
have to fight the City of Mexico 
instead of Madrid. Race antipathies, 
divergences of language and _ tradi- 
tions, and border feuds, prior and 
contemporaneous, hastened the col- 
lision. The original owners of the 
soil attempted to oppress and expel 
the formidable newcomers. Then 
came the catastrophe. Sam Houston 
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defeated Santa Anna at San Jacinto 
and drove him to the Rio Grande. 

This was in 1836. The Lone Star 
flag was run up, and now it remained 
up. Stephen F. Austin went to 
Washington to get recognition for the 
Texas republic and to plan for annex- 
ation. Recognition was granted. An- 
nexation came after a few years. 
‘Manifest destiny’’ was in the saddle. 
Pike’s body lay mouldering in the 
grave, but his soul was marching on. 

One political current which Pike 
started—that which led to the en- 
largement of the boundaries of the 
United States in the Southwest—here 
became plain enough to be discerned 
by even the least observant of con- 
temporaries. The opposite tendency 
—that which delayed the settlement 
of the central and northern part of 
the trans-Mississippi region and post- 
poned the colonization of Oregon— 
began to assert itself before the 
creation of Houston’s and Austin’s 
Texas republic. 

In speaking of the region that now 
forms western Missouri, Kansas, and 
Colorado, Pike said in his report: 
“These vast plains of the Western 
Hemisphere may become in time as 
celebrated as the sandy deserts of 
Africa; for I saw in my route, in 
various places, tracts of many leagues 
where the wind had thrown up the 
sand in all the fanciful forms of the 
ocean’s rolling wave, and on which 
not a speck of vegetable matter ex- 
isted.’’ This sort of country, he said, 
extended ‘‘ between the waters of the 
Missouri, the Mississippi, and the 
Western Ocean, from the mouth of 
the latter river to 48 degrees north 
latitude,’ or close to the present 
Canadian line. 

There was a compensation, how- 
ever, for all this aridity. ‘‘But from 
these immense prairies,’ Pike added, 
‘‘may arise one great advantage to the 
United States—viz., the restriction 
of our population to some certain 
limits, and thereby a continuance of 
the Union. Our citizens being so 
prone to rambling and extending 
themselves on the frontiers will, 
through necessity, be constrained to 
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limit their extent on the west to 
the borders of the Missouri and 
the Mississippi, while they leave the 
prairies incapable of cultivation to the 
wandering and uncivilized aborigines 
of the country.” 

This was the origin of the myth 
that, strengthened by Long's report 
of his exploration of 1819, and given 
international vogue by Irving's ** As- 
toria,’’ in 1836, took concrete shape 
as the “Great American Desert,” 
which spread itself across the larger 


part of the map from the lower 
end of the Missouri to the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Mountains. 


Though diminishing as the succes- 
sive States came into being in that 
region, the ‘‘desert’’ did not wholly 
vanish from the maps until about 
1875. 

In the controversy between Eng- 
land and the United States over the 
title to what was known as the Oregon 
country, Pike’s ‘‘desert’’ projected 
itself into international politics. The 
Oregon of that day, unsettled and 
unmapped, comprised everything west 
of the Rocky Mountains, from the 
northern line of Spain’s and Mexico's 
California up to Russian America, our 
Alaska of the days from 1867 onward. 
That territory included not only the 
present States of Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho, but the greater part of 
England's British Columbia of the 
after time, and some of the Yukon 
country. 

The discovery of the Columbia 
River in 1792 by Gray, a Boston 
skipper; Lewis and Clark’s explora- 
tion along that river from its source 
to the Pacific in 1805-06; and Astor’s 
fur-trading post, founded at the 
mouth of the Columbia in 1811, cap- 
tured by the British in 1813 in the 
war between the two countries, 
restored to the United States in 1818, 
but abandoned by Astor, were at 
the basis of the United States’ title. 
England's claims to Oregon rested on 
the discovery of portions of the land 
by Drake, Vancouver, and other 
navigators; exploration of the north- 
ern end of it by Mackenzie in 1793, 
and occupation of parts of it by fur- 
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trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

Colonization of the country by 
settlers was what was needed to 
strengthen the United States’ title, 
and this was retarded by the adverse 
reports, dating from Pike's days, of 
the region from the Missouri to the 
Rocky Mountains. These stories were 
given a wide publicity by the paid 
agents of the Hudson's Bay Company, 


in the interest of the fur trade. As 
published in many of the newspapers 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and in 
the Edinburgh Review, PBlackwood's 
Magazine, the Westnunster Review, 
and other periodicals in Great Britain, 
they profoundly affected the politics 
of the two countries for a generation, 
and more than once led them to the 
verge of war. 

‘This is a territory we ought not to 
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inhabit, and one I hope we never 
shall inhabit,’’ exclaimed James C. 
Mitchell, of Tennessee, in opposing a 
bill to give the President power to 
extend United States jurisdiction over 
the disputed region. ‘it is utterly 
impossible to conceive that if we do 
plant a colony in Oregon that it will 
ever form part and parcel of our 
government. It seems to me to be 
the decree of nature herself that the 
Rocky Mountains shall be the western 
boundary of this republic.” 

‘‘Between the Missouri and the 
Pacific,’’ said another member, ‘save 
a strip of culturable prairie not above 
two or three hundred miles wide, the 
region is waste and sterile, no better 
than the desert of Sahara, and quite as 
dangerous to cross.” The author of 
these words was Edward Bates, of 
Missouri, whom Horace Greeley, long 
afterward, ‘‘boomed”’ for the presi- 
dency in the New York Tribune 
and in the Chicago Republican con- 
vention of 1860, and who became At- 
torney General in Lincoln’s cabinet. 

This was in the session of Congress 
of 1829. As late as 1843, McDuffie of 
South Carolina, in a speech in the 
Senate which was applauded by many 
persons in and out of that chamber, 
declared that, for agricultural pur- 
poses, he would “‘not give a pinch of 
snuff for the whole territory’’ west of 
the Rocky Mountains. In the same 
year the Edinburgh Review told its 
readers in England and the rest of 
the world that the country east of 
the mountains was “‘incapable, prob- 
ably forever, of fixed settlement,”’ 
and that west of that range ‘‘only a 
very small proportion of the land is 
capable of cultivation.”’ Incidentally, 
too, this voiced the view of the min- 
istry of Sir Robert Peel and of a 
majority of the British Parliament. 
Yet England’s purpose to claim 
Oregon was maintained as stoutly as 
ever. 

It was the American fur-traders and 
missionaries who corrected the 
blindness of the American statesmen. 
Etienne Prevost, a trapper belonging 
to the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany of Wm. H. Ashley and Andrew 
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Henry, discovered South Pass, in the 
present Wyoming, in 1824, which 
became the great gateway through 
the Rocky Mountains to the valley 
of the Columbia, and also to the valley 
of the Sacramento. With 110 trappers 
and twenty wagons, Benjamin L. E. 
Bonneville went westward through 
South Pass in 1832, an exploit of 
which the world read in 1837 in 
Irving’s ‘‘Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville, U. S. A., in the Rocky 
Mountains and the Far West.” Whit- 
man and Spalding, missionaries, each 
accompanied by his wife, rode through 
South Pass and into Oregon in 1836. 

When the country learned that 
wagons had crossed the plains and the 
Rockies, especially when it found that 
women had made the trip, the ob- 
stacles were seen to be less formidable 
than had been feared. Then, in 
gradually increasing volume, began 
the emigration from the East and 
from the older States of the West 
which won Oregon for the United 
States— 


The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 


“After twenty-five years,” said 
Benton in the Senate, ‘‘the American 
population has begun to extend itself 
to the Oregon. Two thousand are now 
setting out from the frontiers of 
Missouri. I say to them all, ‘Go on! 
The government will follow you and 
give you protection and land.’ Let 
the emigrants go on and carry their 
rifles. Thirty thousand rifles on the 
Oregon will annihilate the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, drive them off our 
continent, and quiet the Indians. 
The settlers in Oregon will also re- 
cover and open for us the North 
American road to India. This road 
lies through the South Pass and the 
mouth of the Oregon.’ This was in 
1843. 

Here it was that Pike’s divided 
streams of tendency, one of which 
started the series of events that placed 
the Texas republic on the map, and 
the other of which delayed the colo- 
nization of Oregon,converged, through 
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the changing of the direction of the 
latter current, and henceforth they 
ran parallel. Texas, which had been 
asking for annexation to the United 
States ever since 1836 and San 
Jacinto, was now to be gratified, and, 
with her, Oregon was to pass under 
the flag. 

The Democrats in 1844 nominated 
Polk on a platform which declared for 
the ‘‘re-occupation of Oregon and the 
re-annexation of Texas.”” The Oregon 
which was meant was the territory 
up to 54 degrees, 40 minutes, the 
southern boundary of Russian Amer- 
ica, our Alaska. The implication in 
the ‘‘re-annexation of Texas’’ was 
that our claims to that region had 
been unjustly surrendered in the 
treaty of 1819 with Spain, as part 
payment for Florida, which Spain 
ceded to us in that year. In their 
platform the Whigs, who nominated 
Clay, dodged both issues. 

Prior to the Civil War the Democ- 
racy was the party of national expan- 
sion and imperialism, as the Re- 
publican party is to-day. With the 
campaign cry of ‘Fifty-four-forty or 
fight,’’ which meant that we would 
take the disputed territory up to the 
northerly line of the British Colum- 
bia of our days, even if we had to 
fight England for it, the Democrats 
strengthened themselves in the North 
and West, despite Clay’s personal 
popularity in those sections; and the 
Texas issue insured them a majority 
of the Southern States. 

In both England and America 
Polk's election was construed as a 
popular mandate to deal concretely 
with the big national expansion 
issues. Congress passed a Texas an- 
nexation act, which was signed by 
Tyler just before he retired from 
office in March, 1845, and Texas be- 
came the twenty-eighth State of the 
Union on December 29th, ten months 
after Polk entered office. On the 
Oregon issue England received Polk's 
election as a virtual declaration of 
war, and Premier Peel, just then in 
the midst of his fight for the abolition 
of the grain laws, suddenly found 
another big issue on his hands. A 
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little blustering took place in Con- 
gress and Parliament, and a little 
gasconade in the newspapers of the 
two countries. Then came compro- 
mise and peace. Polk receded from his 
party’s ‘‘Fifty-four-forty or fight’’ 
ultimatum. He did this because he 
knew that the Texas-Mexican dispute 
over Texas’s western boundary, which 
controversy we inherited with annex- 
ation, and which he determined to 
press to the extreme limit, would 
precipitate trouble with Mexico, and 
he was unwilling to fight Mexico and 
England at the same time. 

War was already under way with 
Mexico when England, on June 6, 
1846, accepted the compromise which 
brought the diminished Oregon under 
the Stars and Stripes. That war was 
destined to push still farther our 
western boundary. Ordered by Polk 
to occupy the disputed territory from 
the Nueces River westward to the 
Rio Grande, Gen. Zachary Taylor 
had advanced to the latter stream. 
Attacked by Arista, the Mexican 
General, on the Texas side of the 
river, Taylor defeated him at Palo 
Alto on May 8th, and at Reseca de la 
Palma on the following day. Con- 
gress, on May 13th, recognized a state 
of war and called for volunteers, and 
before the Oregon compromise was 
accepted by England, and peace with 
that country assured, Taylor had 
crossed the Rio Grande into Mexico, 
and was preparing for his victorious 
march into the interior, which was 
supplemented in 1847 by Scott’s even 
more marvellous series of victories, 
which brought the American troops 
into the City of Mexico. 

Meanwhile the troopers of Kearney, 
St. George Cooke, and Doniphan, rid- 
ing over the Santa Fé trail from the 
Missouri River to the New Mexican 
capital, which Pike had had a hand in 
creating, made an easy conquest of 
New Mexico, which included also 
the present Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
and parts of Colorado and Wyoming; 
and Frémont, Sloat, and Stockton 
were winning California. All of these 
conquests startled and displeased Eu- 
rope, especially England. 
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“The United States will never 
possess more than a nominal jurisdic- 
tion, nor long possess even that, on 
the west side of the Rocky Mounains,”’ 
declared Sir George Simpson, the 
head of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
whose fur-trading posts were scattered 
over a large part of Oregon. ‘‘ England 
and Russia, whether as friends or 
as foes, cannot fail to control the des- 
tiny of the human race, for good or 
for evil, to an extent which confines 
every other nation within the scanty 
limits of its own proper locality ”’ 

When this prediction of the chief 
of England’s fur monopoly saw the 
light, in his ‘‘ Narrative of a Journey 
Round the World,’ published in 
London in 1847, the United States 
had won a coast line of 2000 miles 
en the Pacific, which was to be in- 
creased to more than 6000 miles 
twenty years later, when Russia 
handed Alaska over to us; while 
England’s settlements on the Pacific 
coast in North America have a length 
of only 450 miles. 

‘‘Within less than four years,” ex- 
claimed Polk jubilantly in his last 
annual message, issued in 1848 (when 
Taylor, the hero of Buena Vista, had 
just been elected President), ‘‘the 
annexation of Texas to the Union 
has been consummated; all conflicting 
title to the Oregon territory south of 
the 49th degree of north latitude has 
been adjusted, and New Mexico and 
Upper California have been acquired 
by treaty.’’ These additions com- 
prised 1,193,000 square miles, equal 
to more than half of all the territory 
of the United States before their 
annexation, and Polk added, triumph- 
antly: ‘‘The Mississippi, so lately the 
frontier of our country, is now only 
its centre.” 

This was the end. So far as regards 
the contiguous parts of the United 
States, Pike’s work as an expansionist 
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closed with the pushing of the coun- 
try’s boundaries to the Pacific in 
Oregon and California. But the spirit 
was yet to assert itself in the outlying 
regions. When Russia handed Aiaska 
over to us in 1867 and withdrew her 
flag from North America; when we 
expelled Spain from the Western 
Hemisphere in 1898; when we ac- 
quired Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines; and when we established 
a protectorate over the republics of 
Cuba and Panama, whose govern- 
ments were of our creation, the 
dream of Pike's imperialism was still 
being realized. 

Pike’s ‘‘Great American Desert”’ 
is now as productive agriculturally 
(except the spots which are to be 
reclaimed by President Roosevelt’s 
national irrigation act of 1902) as 
the most favored part of the United 
States. In minerals, especially gold, 
silver, and copper, it is by far the 
richest section of the country. The 
region west of the Mississippi, which 
had no political organization in 1806, 
and which Pike thought would have 
to be abandoned to the ‘‘wander- 
ing and uncivilized aborigines,’ con- 
tains in 1906 twenty States. It will 
contain twenty-one States on No- 
vember 6th, when Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory accept union under the 
enabling act recently passed. It will 
contain twenty-two States if Arizona 
and New Mexico sanction the con- 
solidation which Congress has offered 
them, and ultimately twenty-three 
if they do not, which is more likely to 
be the case. 

The celebrations which have just 
taken place in Kansas and Colorado 
show the interest which 1906 feels 
in the great work and the worker 
of 1806. As explorer, soldier, and 
patriot, Zebulon M. Pike was a 
stalwart American whose memory 
his countrymen delight to honor. 
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SPRING IN THE COTSWOLD HILLS, SOURCE OF THE THAMES 


RURAL ENGLAND: THE 


SECRET OF ITS CHARM 


By W. Warve FowLer 


I am one of those Englishmen 
who fondly believe that there is no 
country quite so interesting or so 
beautiful as their own homely land. 
My American friends often agree 
with me; only the other day I took 
one of them to a little market town 
high up on the Cotswold hills, and to 
two exquisite villages on the clear 
trout-stream in the hollow beneath 
it, and sent him away next day 
entranced. My friend Mr. G. H. 
Putnam, breakfasting with me last 
May at Oxford, told me that he too 
was of my opinion, and finding that 
I had once set down on paper an 
attempt to justify and explain it, 
he asked me to let this attempt see 
the light in Putnam's. Whether 
what I have written be right or 
wrong, it is at any rate the result of 
more than thirty years’ enjoyment 
of that particular corner of England 
in which I live the greater part of 


the year, and of many wanderings 
in other shires. 

Leaving out of sight for the 
moment the more strictly human 
interests of our country, let me ask 
in what consists its peculiar charm 
for the eye of the man who moves 
in it. I am inclined to think that 
this is to be found in its constant 
variety within a comparatively small 
space; but it is a variety in unity, 
for almost over the whole face of 
England we meet with certain com- 
mon characteristics. There is a ge- 
neric unity, but an endless specific 
variation from the type. 

The great central plain of England 
—if we can call it a plain—is of 
one fairly uniform type: a country 
of mingled pasture and arable land, 
of hedgerow timber, of isolated farm- 
houses and comfortable villages built 
chiefly of gray or red stone, of woods, 
and of small, slow-flowing streams: a 
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RURAL ENGLAND: THE 


country that in autumn and winter 
looks somewhat ?riste, but in spring 
and summer is full of peaceful 
luxuriance. But all round this cen- 
tral region we find variations on the 
type. To the east of it is a large 
tract of flat fen-country, with a 
peculiar charm of its own for the 
artistic eye: a country of reedy 
dykes, reclaimed cornland, red-brick 
cottages, windmills. To north and 
south of this flat basin of the Ouse 
are the undulating wolds of Lin- 
colnshire and Norfolk, stretching 
down to a bracing but somewhat 
sombre sea-coast. Going north again 
we have the heathery Yorkshire 
moors, pierced by many verdant 
dales, and further north again is 
the high table-land of Northumber- 
land, with deep, trench-like valleys, 
down which the water flows hurried- 
ly from the moors of the Border to 
the German Ocean. Passing to the 
west, we have in Lakeland a region 
that is like Yorkshire and yet unlike 
it and still more beautiful, a little 
nook of loveliness hardly to be 
rivalled in Europe. Then we draw 
southwards to the western midlands 
on the Welsh border—a land of hill 
and vale, of orchard and woodland, 
gradually growing richer and redder 
till we come into the soft luxuriance 
of Herefordshire, with its wooded 
knolls, its hop-gardens, its old tim- 
bered houses, and its lovely river 
Wye. Still making to the south we 
pass under the steep western escarp- 
ment of the Cotswolds—hills which 
hide away many a snug village on the 
banks of some clear trout-stream,— 
till we gain the verdant meadows 
of Somerset, diversified by Mendip 
hills and Quantocks; and so are made 
ready for the rich delights of Devon, 
the garden of England, set between 
two great tracts of moorland. Turning 
east again, each southern county 
has its peculiar character: with Dorset 
begins the broad belt of chalk downs 
which is laid right across England 
from the southern to the northern 
sea, throwing out arms into Hamp- 
shire and Sussex; while in Hampshire 
we come suddenly into heather again, 
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—heather and pines, and the oaks 
of the New Forest. Time fails to 
tell of Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, all 
three varied by curving chalk downs, 
heathery commons, red-tiled cottages, 
and abundant timber, yet each dif- 
fering from the others in ways only 
to be detected by an observant eye. 

Yet underlying all this wonderful 
variety there is a certain unity of 
character, which marks off our Eng- 
land from all other countries I know, 
unless indeed it be that part of 
western France which is so closely 
connected with us both geologically 
and historically. Let me try to 
gather these unifying characteristics 
together. 

There are very few districts in 
England where you have not hills, 
or heights, or rising ground, within 
sight of you; and yet these rarely 
reach to a level of a thousand feet 
above the sea, and as a rule do not 
exceed five hundred. They are sel- 
dom too high to be crossed easily 
by roads, and they affect the character 
of our roads at every turn. Few 
indeed are our really straight roads; 
if we see one running quite straight 
for more than a mile or so, we are 
apt to guess that it was the work not 
of our own people, but of the Romans. 
Our native roads, as I may call them, 
twist and turn about in a way that 
should be delightful to the foreigner, 
if he would but come and make 
acquaintance with them: they curve 
round a hillside, dip into a wooded 
hollow, follow its brook for a short 
way, suddenly cross the brook by a 
mossy old bridge, mount another 
slope on which some quiet village 
stands, stretching down from its 
church above to its ancient mill 
in the hollow,—and then abruptly 
lead you off in quite a different 
direction to that in which you think 
you ought to be going; only to teach 
you five minutes later that you must 
exercise a little faith, and trust in 
the genius of your ancestors for 
perplexing, amusing, delighting you, 
while guiding you surely enough to 
your destination all in good time. 
These roads are like English history, 
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English law, English institutions gen- 
erally: they go round about, and 
distract you with their seeming in- 
consistency, but they exercise your 
mind and teach you to think geo- 
graphically. Here are none of the 
great white chaussées that stretch 
before you for miles and show you 
where you are going as clearly as a 
treatise on Roman law or a “‘crib”’ to 
a classic; in England we have to 
work out a road journey by ourselves, 
trusting to our own wits as well as to 
maps and signposts and the doubtful 
directions of the few rustics we meet, 
—and in so doing we get an education 
of which I trust we may never be 
wholly robbed by railways nor any 
other form of travelling machinery. 

To put it as shortly as possible, 
in the greater part of England we 
cannot see our way before us for any 
great distance, owing to the gentle 
but persistent undulation of the 
country through which we _ pass. 
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There are, however, other objects 
which help to shut out the future 
from our gaze—hedges, I mean, and 
hedgerow timber. We are startled 
if by chance we find ourselves in a 
region where the place of hedges is 
taken by stone walls: for the moment 
it seems unnatural and un-English. 
Such a district is George Eliot's 
“Stonyshire,”’ the limestone region of 
Derbyshire; another is that of the 
Cotswolds, where there is an in- 
herited art of working the excellent 
brown stone into low walls without 
mortar. But almost everywhere else 
in England, where there is cultivation 
there are hedges. What should we 
do without them! We watch the 
wild roses coming into leaf and 
bloom upon them, the briony and 
traveller's joy creeping over them, 
the “lords and ladies’ peeping up 
beneath them at the new year, the 
birds revelling in their shelter and 
supplies of food; they screen us, as 
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we walk from wind and rain and 
sun; they are never monotonous, for 
their straight stretches are relieved 
at intervals by timber trees—oaks, 
and ashes, and elms,—which every 
sensible land-owner, in pasture fields 
at least, should jealously guard and 
cherish. 

And there is yet another reason 
why in this country we can seldom 
see far in front of us—seldom 
realize in every detail those huge 
panoramic prospects which are rather 
interesting than beautiful,—and are 
forced to be continually looking at 
such nooks and corners as an artist 
loves. When in England can we 
expect a really clear day—a day of 
Italian luminousness? Perhaps among 
April showers, or in the days of that 
east wind that now and then will 
show all objects sharply defined, 
without any softening of their outlines. 
As a rule, in this moist land of ours, 
the atmosphere is visible between you 


and the object you look at in the 
distance: sometimes as haze only; 
sometimes as cloud and shower which 
you can watch as they sweep like 
trailing drapery over the fields; some- 
times, alas! as thick fog—the most 
annoying form in which our atmos- 
pheric clothing sits upon us; some- 
times as downright, honest rain, un- 
compromising but beneficent. Moist- 
ure in one form or another, as mist, 
shower, or heavy rain, is indeed 
above all else what limits the range 
of our vision. All these forms of 
moisture save fog only are in them- 
selves beautiful, and the changes they 
work in the atmosphere and on the 
earth keep the outdoor mind alive and 
stirring. They accustom our eyes 
to see our landscape through a 
glorifying medium: they have given 
our painters a sense of atmospheric 
effect which perhaps belongs to no 
other nation. 

The best of all our rain is that sweet 
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gentle rain of the Atlantic—mnesh 
rain, to use a good old west-country 
word,—which seems to love the land 
it falls on, and meets with gratitude 


in every lane and field. It is this 
rain that makes England such a 
delightful country to walk in; it 


brings up fresh growth of vegetation, 
and keeps the soil soft and pleasant 
to the tread. This summer of 1906 
has been one of unusual dryness, 
and all nature is beginning to pine 
for that nesh rain; the roads are hard 
as iron, and even the fields, except 
those of rich, low-lying pasture, are 
irksome to the feet of the walker. 
But this does but serve to remind 
me of the blessings we enjoy during 
almost all the year,—to make me 
thankful that I live ina land of rain, 
where nature is almost always drink- 
ing, growing, rejoicing. 

There is yet another common 
characteristic of England, which has 
itself had no small influence on the 
general appearance of the country,— 
I mean the village. Go where you 
will in England, you are hardly ever 
out of sight of a tower or a spire, 
and where there is tower or spire 
there is a church and a village that 
owns it. These villages are in all 
sorts of positions; in the valleys for 
the most part, perhaps, for water- 
power was to the original settlers 
a valuable posession, as Domesday 
Book shows us on every page; but 
we may easily find them on the 
heights, or straggling down the slopes, 
as in Yorkshire or the Cotswolds. 
This morning (Aug. 9g) I strolled up 
to a high point to get fresh air, this 
sultry weather, and lay down in 
short, sweet grass among the butter- 
flies; at my feet was our own village 
hiding in its ancient elms, and beyond 
it, though the view was not a wide 
one, I could see some nine or ten 
more. Of these the larger ones are 
in the vale—real, old English settle- 
ments, with names ending in ham 
or fou, using our little river to turn 
their ancient mills; others are on the 
edge of the hills that shut in our 
view, and have names of a differ- 
ent cast—Fyfield, Idbury, Westcot, 
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Icomb. All but one have their earl- 
iest record in Domesday Book, and 
that means that they were here long 
before the Conquest—are, indeed, at 
least a thousand years old. They 
have taken deep root in the soil; 
they seem like plants growing in it 
which never increase in size, yet 
keep a certain quiet, uneventful vital- 
itv. The one exception—the village 
not in Domesday—is a curiosity, 
and I hardly think that our people 
look on it as entirely justified in 
existing; it is not in Domesday be- 
cause it lay in the King’s forest of 
Wychwood, and its inhabitants are 
to this day known as “foresters.” 
Stranger still, it has two names, 
Fieldtown and Leafield, the former 
of which alone is (or was till lately) 
known to the indigenous population. 
But all the rest are very ancient 
growths, and every one of them is 
worth a visit; to rush through them on 
cycle or motor is nothing less than 
sacrilege. Each has an old church, 
and three or four of these churches 
have features of special interest; the 
old farmhouses with their mullioned 
windows still stand in the village street 
at all sorts of angles, and the modern 
isolated farmhouses, the result of 
acts of enclosure, are still a rarity 
in these parishes. The real, typical 
village should have its farmhouses 
within it; but times have changed, 
and are still changing. 

This is not the place to tell of that 
long and far-reaching economic rev- 
olution which was effected by three 
centuries of enclosure acts, or to 
explain what is meant by the term. 
Though we are apt to think of the 
word enclosure as having a sinister 
meaning, the truth is that those acts 
did little but what was good and 
useful, and they left us with a new 
feature of beauty in our quiet scenery, 
which has long been the delight of 
painters—the isolated farmhouse. I 
can see but few of these from my 
position on the hill, for our country 
was late in getting enclosed; but in 
the greater part of England, and in 
all counties of ancient enclosure, we 
shall find them nestling by every 
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wholesome spring and in every shel- 
tered corner. 

At one time an English farm was 
not visible to the eye, except in so 
far as the farmer lived in the village 
street; the land he tilled was a series 
of small strips scattered about in the 
arable fields, or a right of common of 
pasture, and a portion of a hay- 
meadow for which he cast his lot each 
year. But now what we think of is 
a snug house nestling under two or 
three elms or ashes, with yard and 
barns grouped round it, a mile away 
perhaps from the village, and ap- 
proached not only by a well-hedged 
lane, but by a convenient footpath. 
From some coign of vantage you can 
see farm buildings, ricks, timber trees, 
ploughland and grass land and hedges, 
all at a glance, and all belonging to 
each other; you may descend and 
pass through a series of irregular 
fields, by stiles and gates of every 
type; the very hedges are a perpetual 
pleasure to your eye, for if it be 
spring they are white with the black- 
thorn, or later with the May; if it 
be summer they are festooned with 
the wild roses, while all the winter 
through they glitter with the scarlet 
and crimson of the hips and haws. 
‘“O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona 
norint, agricolas! ”’ 

I have written of the make of the 
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country, of its atmosphere, of its 
villages and its farmhouses; I have 
tried to show what Nature has done to 
make England delightful to travel 
in, and what man has done in many 
centuries to assist the work of Nature. 
There is yet another source of pleasure 
to be mentioned—the historical rel- 
ics and associations we meet with. 
These are so abundant in England, 
so closely packed, that there is 
hardly a parish that has not material 
for a monograph, and therein a 
contribution to English history that 
is sure to be of some value. There 
is history in every stone of the village 
church, in every tombstone or brass 
it contains; there is history in the 
shape or lie of the village, and its 
relation to its church and manor 
house; there is history in the field 
names of the parish, in the course 
of its roads and lanes, and in the 
dialect its people talk. Of course 
this wealth is for the home-loving 
resident, not for the chance passer-by; 
yet the traveller, if he will pass 
leisurely from one village to another, 
is sure to find history written large 
for him on the land. I have no space 
to illustrate that writing here; but 
each village on which I looked down 
this morning from my resting-place 
among the butterflies would furnish 
an ample specimen of it. 














THE MIST 


I ratt,—I fold 
The hill, the wold, 
In closely clinging, cool embraces; 
I bathe the lifted flower-faces, 
I spread the lawn with faéry laces, 
And show all Nature filmy-stoled. 


I] 


I form,—1 float, 
A wraith-like boat, 
Among the mere-side’s long, lush grasses; 
In torn and fringy-fluttering masses, 
I glide adown the birchen passes— 
A gray old Lear in tattered coat. 


III 


I wind,—I wreathe 
A lattice,—breathe 
Between its bars—presage the morning,— 
Stir Beauty with a fine, faint warning,— 
Leave pearls, her mignonette adorning,— 
Then steal down vines to the beds beneath. 


IV 


I creep,—I crawl 
By lichened wall, 
In through a mournful iron grating, 
To where the Dead lie stilly waiting; 
As one that is blind, each graven slating 
I trace for the name where my tears shall fall. 


ANNE CLEVELAND CHENEY. 
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LAFCADiO HEARN 


A STUDY OF HIS PERSONALITY AND ART 


By GeorceE M. GouLp 


II 


MoveEp by sympathy, and perhaps 
by the vaguest feeling that to Hearn’s 
poor vision were due in part at least 
both his personal and literary char- 
acteristics, I early besought him to 
make use of scientific optical helps 
in order to see the world better, and 
to carry on his writing with greater 
ease, and with less danger to the 
little vision left him. He had but 
one eye, and this was evidently 
enormously near-sighted. The other 
had been lost in youth. I found he 
had about 25 diopters of myopia, 
to use the jargon of the oculist, 
and that consequently he knew little 
about the appearance of objects 
even a few feet away. In writing 
he was compelled to place the paper 
or pen-point about three inches 
from his eye. With the proper lens 
it was possible to give him vision of 
distant objects about one-third as 
clear as that of normal eyes. For a 
minute my disappointment was equal 
to my surprise when I found that he 
did not wish to see with even this 
wretched indistinctness, and that he 
would not think of using spectacles 
or eyeglasses. Later I found the 
reason for his action. He sometimes 
carried a little lens or monocle in his 
pocket, which somewhat bettered 
his vision, but in the several months 
he spent with me I saw him use it 
but once or twice and then only 
for an instant. I am almost sure 
that the reason for this preference 
for a world almost unseen, or seen 
only in colors, while form and outline 
were almost unknown, was never 
conscious with Hearn, although his 
mind was alert in detecting such 
psychologic solutions in others. In 
studying his writings this reason 
finally has become clear to me. 

When one chooses an artistic calling 
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Fate usually, and to the artist un- 
consciously, dictates the kind of 
art-work and the method of carrying 
it to realization. The blind do not 
choose to be painters, but musicians; 
the deaf do not think of music, 
though nothing prevents them from 
being good painters. The dumb 
would hardly become orators or 
singers, but they might easily be 
sculptors, or painters, or designers. 
It is as evident that the poet is largely 
a visualizer, if one may so designate 
this psychic function, and without 
sight of the world of reality and 
beauty, poetry will inevitably lack 
the charm of the real and the lovely. 
Every great writer, in truth, shows 
more or less clearly that the spring 
and secret of his imagination lie 
preponderantly in the exceptional 
endowment, training, or sensitiveness 
of cne of the principal senses of sight, 
hearing, or touch. A thousand quo- 
tations might be made from each 
of a dozen great writers to prove the 
thesis. But the man born blind 
“annot become a poet, because true 
poetry must be conditioned upon 
things seen—‘‘simple, sensuous, and 
passionate’’ demands the great critic; 
but interwoven and _ underrunning 
the simplicity, the passion, and the 
sense, is and must be the world as 
mirrored by the eye. All thinking, 
all intellectual activity, is by means 
of the image and the picture; all 
words are the product of the imaging, 
and the very letters of the alphabet 
are conventionalized pictures. 
Physiologically, or normally, the 
perfection of the artist and of his 
workmanship thus depends upon the 
all-round perfection of his senses, the 
fulness of the materials and of his 
experience which these work on and 
in, and the logical and_ esthetic 
rightness of systematization. Con- 
versely, a new pathology of genius 
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is coming into view which shows the 
morbidizing of art and _ literature 
through disease, chiefly of the sense- 
organs of the artist and literary 
workman, but also by unnatural 
living, selfishness, sin, and the rest. 

Now in Hearn’'s case there was a 
sad conspiracy of the Fates, which 
doubled and trebled his personal 
tragedy, and which gave to his art- 
work, both in theme and in its em- 
hodiment or variations, its peculiarity, 
its fault, and, oddly enough, its almost 
unique excellence. 

In the first place, there was never 
in his life any personal happiness, 
romance, poetry, or satisfaction which 
could serve as the material of Hearn’s 
esthetic faculty. Almost every hour 
of his life had been lived in physical 
or mental anguish, denied desire, 
crushed yearnings, and unguided way- 
wardness. Born of a Greek mother, 
and a roving English father, his 
childhood was passed in an absurd 
French school where another might 
have become a dwarfed and potted 
Chinese tree. Flung upon the alien 
world of the United States in youth, 
without self-knowledge, experience, 
or self-guiding power, he drank for 
years all the bitter poisons of poverty, 
banality, and the rest, which may not 
shatter the moral and mental health 
of strong and coarse natures. By 
nature and necessity shy beyond 
belief, none may imagine the poignant 
sufferings he endured, and how from 
it all he writhed at last to manhood 
and _ self-consciousness, preserved a 
weird yet real beauty of soul, a 
morbid yet genuine artist-power, 
a childlike and childish, yet most 
involuted and mysterious heart, a 
supple and subtle, yet illogical and 
contentless intellect. 

The most striking evidence of the 
pathetic and unmatched endowment 
and experience is that, while cir- 
cumstance dictated that he should be 
romancer, no facts in his own life 
could be used as his material. There 
had been no romance, no love, no 
happiness, no interesting personal 
data, upon which he could draw to 
give his imagination play, vividness, 


actuality, or even the semblance of 
reality. So sombre and tragic, more- 
over, had been his own living that 
the choice of his themes could only 
be of unhealthy, almost unnatural, 
import and coloring. He therefore 
chose to work over the imaginings 
of other writers, and perforce of 
morbid ones. 

A glance at his library confirms 
the opinion. When Hearn left for 
Japan, he turned over to me several 
hundred volumes he had collected 
and which he did not wish to take 
with him. His most prized books 
he had had especiaily rebound in 
dainty morocco covers, and these, 
particularly, point to the already 
established taste, the yearning for 
the strange, the weird, and the 
ghostlike, the gathered and pressed 
exotic flowers of folk-lore, the banal- 
ities and morbidities of writers with 
unleashed imaginations, the love of 
antique religions and peoples, the 
mysteries of mystics, the descriptions 
of savage life and rites—all mixed 
with dictionaries, handbooks, systems 
of philosophy, ete. 

Under the conditioning factor of his 
taste, it is true that his choice, or 
his flair, was unique and inerrant. 
He tracked his game with fatal 
accuracy to its lair. His literary 
sense was perfect, when he set it in 
action, and this is his unique merit. 
There has never been a mind more 
infallibly sure to find the best in ali 
literatures, the best of the kind he 
sought, and probably his translations 
of the stories from the French are as 
perfect as can he. 

His second published volume, the 
“Stray Leaves from Strange Liter- 
atures,’’ epitomizes and _ reillumines 
this first period of his literary work- 
manship. The material, the basis, is 
not his own; it is drawn from the fatal 
Orient, and tells of love, jealousy, 
hate, bitter and burning vengeance, 
and death, sudden and awful. Over 
it is the wondrous mystical glamour 
in which he, like his elder brother 
Coleridge, was so expert in sunset- 
ting these dead days and death- 
less themes. His next book, ‘‘Some 
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Chinese Ghosts,” was a reillustration 
of the same searching, finding, and 
illuminating. 

That neither now nor afterward 
Hearn wrote out of his own experi- 
ence, out of his own heart, and 
with its blood, was therefore due to 
the fact that life had denied him 
the needed experience; the personal 
materials, those that would interest 
the imaginative or imagining reader, 
did not exist. He must borrow, at 
first literally, which for him meant 
translation or retelling. The kind of 
things chosen was also dictated by 
the tragedy and pathos of his entire 
past life. But as if this pitiful 
tangling of the strands of Destiny 
were not enough, Fate added a knot 
of still more controlling misfortune. 

158 


His adult life was passed without the 
poet’s most necessary help of good 
vision. Indeed he had such extremely 
poor vision that one might say it 
was only the merest fraction of 
the normal. A most hazy blur of 
colors was all he perceived of objects 
beyond a foot or two away. There 
was left for him the memory of a world 
of forms as seen in his childhood; but 
that fact throws into relief the fact 
that it was a memory. It needs little 
psychologic acumen to realize how 
inaccurate would be our memories of 
trees, landscapes, mountains, oceans, 
cities, and the rest, seen only thirty 
years ago. How unsatisfying, how 
unreliable, especially for artistic pur- 
poses, must such memories be! To 
be sure, these haunting and dim 
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recollections were, or might have 
been, helped out a little by pictures 
and photographs studied at the 
distance of three inches from the eye. 
The pathos of this, however, is in- 
creased by the fact that Hearn cared 
nothing for such photographs, etch- 
ings, engravings, etc. I never saw 
him look at one with attention or 
interest. Paintings, water-colors, etc., 
were as useless to him as the natural 
views themselves. 

Another way that he might have 
supplemented his infirmity was by 
means of his monocle, but he made 
little use of this poor device, because 
he instinctively recognized that it 
aided so meagrely. One cannot be 
sure how consciously he refused the 
help, or knew the reasons for his 


refusal. At best it could give him 
only a suggestion of the accurate 
knowledge which our eyes give us 
of distant objects, and not even his 
sensitive mind could know that it 
minimized the objects thus seen, 
and almost turned them into a 
caricature microscopic smallness, like 
that produced when we look through 
the large end of an opera-glass. What 
would we think of the world if we 
carried before our eyes an opera-glass 
thus inverted? Would not a second’s 
such use be as foolish as_ contin- 
uous use? There was an optical 
and sensible reason for his refusal. 
With the subtle wisdom of the un- 
conscious he refused to see plainly, 
because his successful work, his unique 
function, lay in the requickening 
159 
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of ancient sorrows, and of lost, 
aimless and errant souls. He sup- 
plemented the deficiencies of vision 
with a vivid imagination, a perfect 
memory,and with a perfection of touch 
which gave some sense of solidity and 
content, and by hearing, that echo-like 
emphasized unreality; but his world 
was essentially a two-dimensional 
one. To add the comble to his ocular 
misfortunes, he had but one eye, and 
therefore he had no_ stereoscopic 
vision, and hence almost no percep- 
tion of solidity, thickness, or content 
except such as was gained by the 
sense of touch, memory, judgment, 
etc. The little glimpse of stereoscopic 
qualities was made impossible by the 
fact of his enormous myopia, and 
further by the comparative blindness 
to objects beyond a few inches or a 
few feet away from the eye. The 
small ball becomes flat when brought 
sufficiently near the eye. Practically 
the world beyond a few feet was not 
a three-dimensional one; it was col- 
ored it is true, and bewilderingly so, 
but it was formless and flat, without 
much thickness or solidity, and al- 
most without perspective.* 
Intellect,one must repeat, is largely, 
almost entirely, the product of vision, 
and especially the esthetic part of 
intellect. And intellect, it should not 
be forgotten, is ‘‘desiccated emotion”’; 
which brings us up sharply before 
the question of the effect upon 
esthetic and general feeling, upon the 
soft swirl and lift and flitting rush 
of the emotional nature, in a psyche so 
sensitive and aérial as that of Hearn. 
In this rare ether one loses the sig- 
nificances of words, and the limita- 
tions of logic, but it may not be 
doubted that in the large, the sum-_ 
marized effect of thirty years of two- 
dimensional seeing and living, of a 
flat, formless, colored world, upon the 
immeasurably quick, sensitive plate 


*T have gathered, but must omit, a 
hundred illuminating quotations from 
Hearn’s writings, illustrating the truth 
of the formlessness and non-objectivity of 
his world, and how color dominated his 
poorly seen universe. 
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of Hearn’s mind, was—well, it was 
what it was! 

And who can describe that mind! 
Clearly and patently, it was a mind 
without creative ability, spring, or 
the desire for it. It was a mind 
improcreant by inheritance and by 
education, by necessity and by train- 
ing, by poverty internal and external. 
To enable its master to live, it must 
write, and, as was pitifully evident, 
if it could not write in obedience to a 
creative instinct, it must do the next 
best thing. This residual second was 
to describe the external world, or at 
least so much of the externals of all 
worlds, physical, biological, or social, 
as romance or common sense de- 
manded to make the writing vivid, 
accurate, and bodied. Any good 
literature, especially the poetic, must 
be based on reality, must at least 
incidentally have its running obligato 
of reality. For the poet, again 
emphasized, vision is the _ inter- 
mediary, the broad, bright highway 
to facts. Prosaically, local color re- 
quires the local seer. Batred out 
from this divine roadway to and 
through the actual universe, the 
foiled mind of Hearn could choose but 
one course: to regarment, transform, 
and color the world, devised and 
transmitted by others, and reversing 
the old 6 Acyos oapé €yévero rewrite the 
history of the soul as cap dAoyos €yevero, 
for in Hearn’s alembic the solidest 
of flesh was ‘‘melted’’ and escaped in 
clouds of spirit; it was indeed often 
so disembodied and freed that one is 
lost in wonder at the mere vision 
of the cloudland so eerie, so silent, 
so void, so invisibly far, and fading 
ever still farther away. But, chained 
to the here, Hearn could not march 
on the bright road. He could never 
even see the road, or its ending. If 
freed to go, there became here with the 
intolerable limitation of his vision, 
the peculiarity of his unvision. The 
world, the world of the there must 
be brought to him, and in the bringing 
it became the here. In the process, 
distant motion or action became dead, 
silent, and immobile being; distance 
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was transformed to presence, and an 
intimacy of presence which at one 
blow destroyed scene, setting, and 
illumination. For, except to pas- 
sionate love, nearness and touch are 
not poetical or transfiguring, and to 
Hearn love never could come; at least 
it never did come. Except in boy- 
hood he never, with any accuracy of 
expression or life, saw a human face; 
at the best, he saw faces only in 
the frozen photographs, and these 
interested him little. 

With creative instinct or ability 
denied, with the poet’s craving for 
open-eyed knowing, and with the 
poet’s necessity of realizing the world 
out there, Hearn, baldly stated, was 
forced to become the poet of myopia. 
His groping mind was compelled to 
rest satisfied with the world of 
distance and reality transported by 
the magic carpet to the door of his 
imagination and fancy. There in a 
flash it was melted to formless spirit, 
recombined to soul, and given the 
semblance of a thin reincarnation, 
fashioned, refashioned, colored, re- 
colored. There, lo! that incom- 
parable wonder of art, the haunting, 
magical essence of reality, the quiver- 
ing, elusive protean ghost of the 
tragedy of dead pain, the smile of a 
lost universe murmuring uon dolet 
while it dies struck by the hand of the 
beloved murderer. 

For with Hearn’s lack of creative 
ability, married to his inexperience 
of happiness, he could but choose the 
darksome, the tragical elements of 
life, the wa@oc even of religion, as 
his themes. His intellect being a 
reflecting, or at least a recombining 
and coloring faculty, his datum must 
be sought without, and it must be 
brought to him; his joyless and even 
his tragic experience compelled him 
to cull from the mingled sad and 
bright only the pathetic or pessimistic 
subjects; his physical and optical im- 
prisonment forbade that objectivation 
and distinctive embodiment which 
stamp an art work with the seal of 
reality, and make it stand there 
wholly non-excusing, or else offering 
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itself as its own excuse for being. 
True art must have the warp of 
materiality, interwoven with the woof 
of life, or else the coloration and 
designs of the imagination cannot 
avail to dower it with immortality. 
Working within the sad _ limits 
his Fates had set, Hearn performed 
wonders. None has made tragedy 
so soft and gentle, none has rendered 
suffering more beautiful, none has dis- 
solved disappointment into such pain- 
less grief, none has blunted the hurt of 
mortality with such a delightful anes- 
thesia, and by none have death and 
hopelessness been more deftly figured 
in the guise of a desirable Nirvana. 
The doing of this was almost a unique 
doing, the manner of the zoiynoi¢ was 
assuredly so, and constitutes Hearn's 
claim to an artist’s ‘‘ Forever.’’ He 
would have made no claim, it is true, 
to this, or to any other endless 
existence, but we who read would be 
too undiscriminating, would be losers, 
ingrates, if we did not cherish the 
lovely gift he brings to us so shyly. 
Restricted and confined as was his 
garden, he grew in it exotic flowers 
of unearthly but in.perishable beauty. 
One will not find elsewhere an equal 
craftsmanship in bringing into words 
and vision the intangible, the far, fine 
elusive fancy, the ghosts of vanished 
hearts and hopes. Under his magic 
touch unseen spirit almost reappears 
with the veiling of materiality, and 
behind the grim and grinning death’s- 
head a supplanting smile of kindness 
invites pity, if not a friendly whisper. 
As to literary aim, Hearn distinctly 
and repeatedly confessed to me that 
his ideal was, in his own words, to 
give his reader ‘“‘a ghostly shudder,”’ 
a sense of the closeness of the unseen 
about us, as if eyes we saw not were 
watching us, as if long-dead spirits 
and weird powers were haunting the 
very air about our ears, were sitting 
hid in our heart of hearts. It was 
a pleasing task to him to make us 
hear the moans and croonings of 
disincarnate griefs and old pulseless 
pains, begging piteously, but always 
softly, gently, for our love and 
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comforting. But it should not be 
unrecognized that no allurement of 
his art can hide from view the deeper 
pathos of a horrid and iron fatalism 
which to his mind moved the worlds 
of nature or of life, throttled freedom, 
steeled the heart, iced the emotions, 
and dictated the essential automaton- 
ism of our own being and of these sad 
dead millions which crowd the dimly 
seen dreams of Hearn’s mind. 

It may be added that, accepting 
the command of his destiny, Hearn 
consciously formed an ideal to which 
he worked, and even labored at the 
technic of its realization. I have 
talked with him upon these and 
similar subjects for many long hours, 
or got him to talk to me. The 
conversations were usually at night, 
beneath trees, with the moonlight 
shimmering through and giving that 
dim, mystic light which is not light, 
so well suited to such a poet and to 
his favorite subjects. 

As to technic, there was never an 
artist more patient and persistent 
than he to clothe his thought in its 
perfect garment of words. Some- 
times he would be able to write with 
comparative ease a large number 
of sheets (of yellow paper—he could 
write on no other) ina day. At other 
times the words did not suit or fit, 
and he would rewrite a few pages 
scores of times. Once I knew him to 
labor over six lines an entire day, 
and then stop weary and unsatisfied. 
I had to supply a large waste-basket 
and have often wished I had kept for 
comparison and a lesson in practical 
esthetics the half-bushel or more of 
wasted sheets thrown away nearly 
every day. 

That Hearn was a true poet none 
will deny, but it was one of the fre- 
quent seeming illogicalities of his 
character that he had no love of 
metric or rhymed poetry. I doubt 
if there is a single volume of such 
poetry in his library, and I never 
heard him repeat a line or stanza, and 
never knew him to read a page of 
what is called poetry. I suspect the 
simple reason was that his necessities 
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compelled him rigidly to exclude 
everything from his world of thought 
which did not offer materials for 
the remunerating public. He had to 
make a living,and whence to-morrow’s 
income should come was always a 
vital concern. Poetry of the metric 
and rhymed sort does not make 
bread and butter; hence there was 
no time to consider even the pos- 
sibility of ‘‘cultivating the muses on 
a little oatmeal.” 

I sought once to make Hearn 
choose a modern subject and to treat 
it objectively, hoping that his ex- 
quisite literary art might overcome 
the obstinacy of his material, and 
bring him perhaps a cruder but a 
more needed and better recompensing 
audience. It was a sorry blunder on 
my part. “‘Karma’’ failed utterly to 
excite interest in the modern story 
reader. It is useless to fight against 
a watchful fate. 

In another matter I was right and 
Hearn wrong. When I came to know 
him intimately, and understood how 
entirely peculiar and exceptional, in 
the ways I have suggested, was his 
genius, the thought grew more and 
more intense in my mind that he must 
go to Japan. He had worked out 
the West Indian vein, and there was 
nothing in our American life to 
inspire him. His clear-cut duty and 
function were to interpret primitive, 
alien, and far-removed life to our 
Occidental minds. In all the world 
was no people so capitally adapted 
to give him both data and inspiration 
as the Japanese. Poetry, pathos, 
gentleness, Buddhism (his own Nir- 
vana religion), and a whole universe 
of weird, reverberant myth, folk-lore, 
tradition, lay waiting the magic 
touch of a worthy translator. Hearn 
seemed in every aptitude of his being 
and every day of his training to be 
made for this superb work. Against 
his wish I forced the thought upon 
him, and against his will I almost 
drove him to undertake the journey. 
I felt it was destiny, and certainly his 
destiny. He began the journey, but 
at first got only so far as New York, 


whence he wrote back to me: 

The last tentacle has been pulled out: 
the result I await with indifference. So 
frightful it all is that nothing could be 
worse—and the sweet consciousness comes 
that existence is impermanent. I there- 
fore dream Buddhist dreams in this hurri- 
cane of steel and stone and steam,—my 
new soul shining calmly as an electric 
light (visible to myself only) through the 
tempest. 

Dear Gooley, your advice is good from 
your way of looking at it; but I am much 
stronger in New York than you imagine, 
and my future in it is plain and perfect 
sailing if I keep good health. I am only 
embarrassed for the moment. I am quite 
a lion here, and could figure in a way you 
would hardly guess, if I were not such a 
man of tentacles. I am not afraid of the 
cold,—though it disheartens fancy a 
little; but I shall leave fancy alone for 
a while. No, Gooley, dear Gooley, I shall 
make my way in New York—don’t be 
afraid for me. 

He soon became convinced I was 
right and finally resumed the journey 
unwillingly. The end has justified 
the means and the sacrifices. It is 
plain that the Japanese period and 
work crown his life-labors splendidly, 
and that his masterful pictures of 
Japanese character, traditions, and 
religion now constitute one of our 
most precious literary treasures. They 
have also been of profound service 
to Japan. 

It is true that Hearn has ignored, 
necessarily and wisely ignored, the 
objective and material side of Jap- 
anese existence. Mechanics, nation- 
alism, economy, the materialism of 
his material, had obviously to be 
untouched in his interpretation, or 
in his ‘Interpretation.’ It would 
have been absurd for him to have 
attempted any presentation or val- 
uable phasing of this important 
aspect. That for him was in a double 
sense ulira vires. Such work will not 
want for experts. But what Hearn 
has done was almost wholly impossible 
to any other. His personal heredity, 
history, and physiology, highly ex- 
ceptional, seem to have conspired 
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to outfit him for this remarkable 
task. 

There is still another reason, at 
first sight a contradicting one, for 
both Hearn’s fitness and his success 
in giving us a literary incarnation of 
the spirit or soul of Japan in the 
subjective sense: To his readers it 
must have appeared an insoluble 
enigma why this superlatively sub- 
jective and psychical “‘sensitive’’ 
should have been such an unrecking, 
outré, and enthusiastic follower of 
Herbert Spencer's philosophy, or that 
part of it given in the ‘‘First Prin- 
ciples.” It is told of an English wit 
that when asked if he was willing to 
subscribe to the 39 Articles, he prompt- 
ly replied, ‘‘Oh, yes, forty of them, 
if you wish.”” Hearn was similarly 
minded—minus the fun,—and most 
unphilosophically he went into utter 
captivity, seemingly, to the un- 
philosophic philosopher. And yet the 
spirit of Spencer’s ‘‘ First Principles’’ 
was in reality as different from that 
of Hearn as was the spirit of St. 
Francis from that, for instance, of 
Cecil Rhodes. The contradiction 
and ludicrousness of this mismating 
is so easy of explanation that the 
incongruity is missed. The forest 


is not seen because of the trees. 
Hearn had neither true scientific 
instinct, animus, or ability. Neither 


had Herbert Spencer—so far as his 
‘‘First Principles” is concerned (and 
as regards an improved inductive 
method as shown in the “ Psychol- 
ogy,” “Biology,” etc., I doubt if 
Hearn had much interest in these 
later works of Spencer). The clear and 
well-drilled scientific intellect admits 
that if Spencer had not published his 
‘First Principles,” but had gathered 
the facts of his later works before 
publishing an epitomizing Last Prin- 
ciples, the matter would have been 
as differently phased as night and 
day. Spencer cared infinitely more 
for the systematization than he did 
for the facts systematized. Reduced 
to its last analysis, the ‘‘First Prin- 
ciples” was the reverse of a close 
induction from the facts of nature 
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and life. It presented the glitter of 


generalization without the logic. The 
reverberating echoes of its illogic, 
sweeping sonorously over the universe 
with an indiscriminant ignoring of 
the world-wide difference between 
matter and life, caught the fancy of 
the imprisoned poet soul; he thought- 
lessly yielded an homage which, from 
his standpoint, was unjustified, and 
which objectively was an unscrutin- 
izing lip-service. Subjectively Spen- 
cerism gave Hearn warrant for an 
inborn atheism and materialism which 
had been heightened immoderately 
by the bitter teachings of experience 
into a pessimism so horrid that one 
shuddered when looking into the 
man’s soul depths. Morne was a 
favorite word with Hearn, and Spen- 
cer’'s was a fateful philosophy for 
one whose birth and education were 
desolation, and whose sight of the 
world was more than morne, was the 
abomination of desolation, was in 
truth the sheer awfulness of despair. 
Blindness were vastly preferable to 
Hearn’s affliction, but if that splendid 
poet St. Francis had been so cursed, 
his face and his soul would have been 
ecstatic with smiles, with joy, with 
faith, with hope, and with love. 
So strange is the unaccountable 
allotment of Fate in her endowments, 
gifts, and orderings. There is and 
there can be no blame—only a pity 
wholly beyond expression. 

The aloofness, far-awayness, the 
inapproachable distance and detach- 
ment of Hearn’s spirit is one of the 
characteristics felt in reading his 
best pages. Everything is infinitely 
beyond our senses. To him every- 
thing was distant: the near was far, 
the far was at infinity. He thus 
truly became the poet of the au dela. 
His voice, itself an echo, comes to us 
as from the hush of an eerie height 
above the beat and wreck of the 
waves of our noisy shore. His 
personality as revealed in his writings 
is an echo, a memory, almost the 
memory of a memory, the thrill of 
the day-dream of a soul retreating 
from sense. 
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Each day the quiet grew more still 
Within his soul, more shrank the will 
Beyond the jar of sense, serene, 
Behind the hurt of world or ill, 
Where sleep hushed silences unseen. 


He ever insists on a haunting 
glimpse of the pain and the renun- 
ciation of others, of wasted and long- 
dead faces and loves, always shrinking 
from our gaze; pallid in the darkling 
light of the setting moon, of vanishing 
loves, grievous story, forgotten myth, 
and ruined religion. 

I reproduce three photographs of 
Hearn, the first* taken about twenty- 
five years ago, the secondt in 1888, 
and the third,} by Mr. Gutekunst, 
at my urgent solicitation, in 1889, 
while he was stopping at .my house. 
The first gives an almost neces- 
sarily false impression because of 
the purely anatomic condition of 
an abnormally large and protruding 
eye, which produced an expression of 
intensity and interest which was not 
really present in the face. This seem- 
ing intensity and far-lookingness has 
misled a recent Japanese writer into a 
natural but regrettable misinterpreta- 
tion. Apart from the eye, had his 
pictures (always posed in profile, of 
course) been made of the left side 
of his face, they would have shown 
the habitual sadness and lack of 
vivacity in his physiognomy. In the 
second photograph, made in Mar- 
tinique, this stamping is brought out 
better. In my picture (the third) 
of 1889, I was unable, despite all 
effort, to get Hearn to present to the 
camera his entire face with naturally 
open eyes, and the customary ex- 
pression. Hearn resolutely refused, 
and consented to the compromise of 
a two-third view with closed eyes. 
And this to me is still the most 
truthful, and hence the most ex- 
pressive of all his photographs. It 
is so significant because of its nega- 
tions, sO expressive because non- 
expressive. But it indicates, silently 
and by inference, the most significant 
fact about the man. 


* Page 158. + Page 85, October Putnam's. 
t Page 159. 


To those who are expert in such 
things the stare of the highly myopic 
eye is known to be not that of mental 
action and seeing, but of not seeing. 
When we walk we are forward- 
looking beings, and what goes on 
within the eye or brain and what may 
be behind us is totally ignored. But 
for a highly myopic person there is 
no outward or forward looking. 
Hearn’s closed eye gives, therefore, 
a much more truthful lesson in 
physiognomy than the open, surely 
than the protruding one, which does 
not see the coming or future scene, or 
which sees it so vaguely that its hint 
of the scene is perhaps more useless 
than the imagined picture of the 
totally blind. His inability to see 
the presenting world had resulted 
in a renunciation of outlook and an 
absolute incuriosity as to the future. 
With weaklings this might have 
resulted in introspection, the mental 
eye—the product of the physical eye 
—turned in upon itself. Hearn was 
too much of an artist to fall into 
that Death Vailey of all esthetics, 
and there was a quick acceptance of 
the logical andinevitable, whence arose 
the wonder of poetic retrospection. 

If we look upon Hearn as a painter, 
almost the sole color of his palette 
was mummy brown, the powdered 
flesh of the ancient dead holding in 
solution their griefs, their hopes, 
their loves, their yearnings, which he 
found to sink always to pulselessness, 
and to end in eternal defeat! But the 
pallor and sadness for the brief 
moment of their resuscitation was 
divinely softened and atoningly beau- 
tified. Then they disappeared again 
in the waste and gloom from which 
love and poesy had evoked them. 

Felled in the struggle and defeat 
of the eternal battle with death, the 
vegetation of untold ages long ago 
drifted to an amorphous stratum of 
undistinguishable millionfold corp- 
ses. Compression, deferred combustion 
and overshrouding transmuted and 
preserved it for a long-after-coming 
time, for our warming, lighting, and 
delighting. This has a perfect analogy 
in the history and use of tradition, 
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myth, folk-lore, custom, and religion, 
those symbolic and concrete epitomes 
of man’s long ancestral growths and 
strivings, those true black diamonds 
of humanity’s experiences, its suc- 
cesses and failures, of its ideals and 
disappointments. Hearn’s artistry 
consisted in catching up these gems, 
these extinguished souls washed from 
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a world of graves to the threshold of 
his miracle-working imagination, and 
in making them flush for an instant 
with the semblance of life. With what 
exquisite skill and grace he was able 
to concentrate upon them the soft 
light-rays of a fancy as subtle and 
beautifying as ever has been given to 
mortal ! 


TO THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


(ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY, NOVEMBER II, 1906) 


THROUGHOUT thy spring,—ah, hale 


Of the inviolate vision 


And through the summer passion of 


void 


and happy time 
cloud!— 


of 
thy prime, 


Thy lips to song were vowed. 


Now that the autumn neareth, and 


Is mute within the temple halls of 


thy voice 
Art ‘. 


A something whispers that thy vernal choice 


Enamors still thy heart. 


There runs a gathering rumor through the air 


Of strange gods harbored in the Muse’s stead, 


That she, the deathless and forever fair, 


Walks with averted 


head. 


Hail thou, akin to that immortal band 


Whom Age can touch not with his fingers frore! 


Take thou thy lute within thy charméd hand, 


And smite the strings once more! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 











FRANKLIN’S SOCIAL LIFE IN FRANCE 


WITH HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


By A.LsBert H. SmytTH 


II 


THE following letter, written by 
Franklin in French, was corrected by 
Madame Brillon and returned to the 
writer. The corrections are in red 
ink, and the exercise shows how much 
French Franklin knew and how he 
improved his style. 

None of the Commissioners had 
easy command of the language. 
Jefferson was never sure that he 
understood what was said to him 
in French, or that his replies were 
intelligible to a Frenchman. Franklin 
declared that it cost him much time 
and pains to write a letter in French, 
and that after all it was very bad 
French. And Beaumarchais, when 
reporting that Silas Deane had as- 
sured him that he never held any 
conversation with Englishmen in 
Paris, said ironically: ‘‘We must then 
admit him to be the most silent man 
in France, for I defy him to say six 
words to any Frenchman.”’ 


Dr. FRANKLIN TO MMe. BRILLON 


‘‘Depuis que vous m’avez assuré 
rencontrerons 
que nous nous rencontrons et que 
nous nous reconnoitrons en paradis, 
j'ai pensé continuellement sur |’ar- 
rangement de nos affaires dans ce pays 
grande 
la; car j’ai grand confiance en vos 
assurances, et je crois implicitement 
ce que vous croyés: 
de 
‘‘Vraisemblablement plus que 40 
couleront 
années couleroient aprés mon arrivée 
suiviez 
la avant que vous me suiverés: je 
dun 
crains un peu que dans la course d’une 
ong ne puissiés 

si longue temps vous pouvés m’ou- 
bliér. C’est pourquoi j’ai eu la pensée 


de vous proposer de me donner votre 
parole d’honneur de ne pas renouveller 


la votre contrat avec Mr. B.—— je 
donnerai en la 
vous donnent au mesme temps le 


mienne 

mien de vous attendre. Mais ce 
monsieur est si bon, si genereux envers 
nous—il vous aime—et nous lui si 


a 
bien—que je ne puis penser de cette 
proposition, sans quelque scrupule de 
conscience—Cependant lidée d’une 
eternité dans laquelle je ne _ serai 

d’avoir permission 
pas plus favorisé que d’estre permis 
de baiser vos mains, ou vos joues 
quelquefois, et que de passer deux 
ou trois heures dans votre douce 
société les soirées des mercredis te 
samedis, c’est effroyable: enfin je ne 
puis pas faire cette proposition, mais 
comme (avec tous ceux qui vous 
connoissent) je souhaite de vous voir 
heureuse en toutes choses, nous pou- 
vons agréer de n’en plus parler a 
vous laisser la liberté d’en decider 
présent et de le laisser &@ vous, quand 
nous nous rencontrerons tous, i& d’en 
determiner comme vous jugerez le 
meilleur pour vostre felicité et pour 
les notres. Determinés comme vous 
aimeral 
voudrés, je sens que je vous aimera 
rejettés 
éternellement—si vous me rejéttéses; 
m adresserali-je 
peut estre je m’adresserai a Mde. 
aquil 
D’haudancourt et qu'il plaira de faire 
menage avec moi; alors je passerai 
mes heures domestiques agréablement 
avec elle; et je serai plus a portée de 
vous voir, j'aurai assés de tems dans 
ces 40 années la de pratiquer sur 
l’armonica, et peut estre je jouerai 
assez bien pour estre digne d’accom- 
pagner votre forté piano, nous aurons 
de tems en tems de petits concerts: le 
bon pére Pagin sera de la partie, votre 
167 
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voisin et sa chére famille, Mr. de 
Chaumont, Mr. B, Mr. Jourdan, Mr. 


Grammont, Mde. du Tartre, la petite 
seront 


mére et d’autres amis choisis seroient 
notre auditoire et les chéres bonnes 
filles accompagnées par quelques 
autres jeunes anges de qui vous 
m’avés déja donné les portraits chan- 
chanteront 

teroient avec nous les alleluia, nous 
mangerons ensemble des pommes de 
paradis roties avec du beure et de la 
muscade; et nous aurons pitié de ceux 

seront 

qui ne sont pas morts.”’ 

Madame Brillon has noted, on the 
back of the letter, the following cor- 
rections : 

‘*More than 40 years— 

Plus de (not que) 40 années. 
“To think of a thing— 

Penser & (not de) une chose. 

‘To be permitted 

D’avoir permission (not d’etre per- 
mis). 

‘Perhaps I shall address myself— 

Peut-étre m/’adresserai-je (not je 
m/’adresserai). 





(Translation oj the Preceding Letter ) 


‘‘Since you have assured me that 
we shall meet and know each other 
in heaven, I have been constantly 
thinking about how we might arrange 
our affairs in that country, for I 
have great confidence in your assur- 
ances and I implicitly believe what 
you believe. 

‘‘More than 4o years will probably 
elapse from the time of my arrival 
there before you follow me. I fear 
that in the course of such a long 
period you may forget me. I have 
thought therefore of proposing to you 
that you give me your word of honor 
not to renew there your contract 
with Mr. B——. I shall at the same 
time give you mine that I shall wait 
for you. But that gentleman is so 
good, so generous towards us—he 
loves you so much and we love him— 
that I cannot think of this proposition 
without certain scruples of conscience. 
Yet the idea of an eternity, during 
which I would not be move favored 
than by being allowed to kiss your 
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hand or your cheek sometimes, and 
to spend two or three hours in your 
sweet company on Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings, is terrible: how- 
ever, I cannot make this proposition, 
but as (with all those who know you) 
I wish to see you happy in all things, 
we can agree not to speak any more 
about it at present, and to leave it to 
you to decide when we shall meet 
in the other world and there to settle 
the matter as you may think best for 
your own happiness and ours. Decide 
in what way you will, I feel that I 
shall love you for all eternity—if you 
reject me, perhaps I may address 
myself to Mme. d’ Haudancourt, 
whom it may please to take up 
housekeeping with me; then shall I 
spend my domestic hours agreeably 
with her, and shall be nearer at hand 
to see you. I shall have enough 
time during these 40 years to practise 
on the harmonica, and perhaps I 
may be able to play well enough to 
accompany you on the piano-forte. 
From time to time we shall have 
little concerts: good father Pagin will 
be of the party; your neighbor and 
his dear family, M. de Chaumont, Mr. 
B , Mr. Jourdan, Mr. Grammont, 
Mme. du Tartre, the little mother, 
and other chosen friends will form our 
audience; and the dear good girls, 
accompanied by some other young 
angels whose portraits you have al- 
ready given me, will sing the alleluias 
with us; we shall eat together apples 
of Paradise roasted with butter and 
nutmeg, and we shall pity those who 
are not dead.”’ 





Mme. BRILLON To Dr. FRANKLIN 


‘Friday, January 22. 

‘“‘No, my Papa, your visits have 
never caused me any annoyance: 
all those about me respect you, love 
you, and consider themselves honored 
by the friendship which you show us. 
I told you that certain criticisms had 
been uttered by acquaintances in 
society concerning the sort of famil- 
larity customary between us: I despise 
the back-biters, and am at peace with 
myself; but that is not enough: one 
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must needs bow to what we style 
conventionalities (the word varies with 
every century, in every land). Though 
I may not seat myself upon your 
knee so often, it certainly will not be 
because I love you less; thereby our 
hearts will be neither more nor less 
pure, but we shall have stopped the 
mouths of evil speakers, and ’t is no 
small feat for even a sage to silence 
them. 

“You ask me whether my in- 
disposition was not merely physical. 
My soul, dear Papa, has ever its 
share in such matters: endowed with 
excessive sensitiveness, your daughter 
is often the victim of a too tender 
soul and a too lively imagination. 
Her reason, her daily duties account 
for the excellent state of her health; 
when ill, she feels herself the prey 
of misery and melancholy. . . . This 
last attack has been especially severe; 
I am still suffering and much weak- 
ened. I feel such an intense craving 
‘for affection, for yours most of all. 
Come tomorrow for a cup of tea; 
come every Wednesday and Saturday; 
come as often as you like: my heart 
summons you, awaits you, is bound 
to you for life. Farewell. I have 
not said half I had to tell you, but 
my head is too tired to write more.” 


MMe. BRILLON To DR. FRANKLIN 
‘‘ Sunday, January the 31st. 


“Your daughter presented you with 
a comb which you have used for 
twenty years: I beg of you to accept 
one from me and to use this one also 
for twenty years. I pledge myself to 
replace it at the expiration of that 
time, my dear Papa; my heart tells 
me that you will live many a long 
day. I know not whether it is 
merely flattering me by adding that 
you will love me as long as you live, 
but I do know that it speaks the 
truth when it assures you that my 
affection for you will never end so 
long as it still beats.” 


Mme. BrRILLON To Dr. FRANKLIN 
“Thursday morning, February the 8th. 
“This, my good Papa, is a trifle 
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which your daughter made for you, 
just for you alone; the only one 
whom I could think of allowing you 
to show it to would be Monsieur your 
son. I trust that my little tale may 
amuse you; that will pay me for the 
trouble I took to write it in such big 
letters. Farewell, you best possible of 
papas in this world. Remember, now, 
I should be greatly annoyed were any- 
one to know that I occasionally wrote 
verses; that does n’t prevent my being 
a worthy woman, but in the eyes of 
many people it seems to imply a 
certain display of pretensions which 
I don’t like. Adieu, my friend, until 
Saturday—you will come, won't you? 
to hear the Christmas carols and play 
at draughts.”’ 





Mme. BrILLON TO Dr. FRANKLIN 


‘“Thursday, February the 15th. 

‘*You did not come to us yesterday, 
my good Papa. Were you detained? 
Was it some business matter? Don’t 
you love me as much as ever? I 
have become so accustomed to seeing 
you twice a week, that the days 
when you do not appear seem blotted 
out of my life, out of that life which 
the sweets of friendship alone make 
dear to me. If you have nothing 
better to do this evening, won’t you 
come for one cup of tea, two games 
at draughts and three Christmas 
carols? If Heaven ever grants me 
sufficient strength to go as far as 
your house, I promise to return your 
kind calls; till then, have some pity 
on a weak, feeble creature, whose 
lively, loving soul is forever using up 
a frail organism already outworn. 

“Some day bring my little tale with 
you in your pocket; there is a mis- 
take I want to correct. Don’t fancy 
that there’s but one, only believe 
that there’s one too great to be 
borne.”’ 


Mme. BrILLoN TO Dr. FRANKLIN 


‘Paris, February the rsth. 
“I promised you, my good Papa, 
to write you on my leaving Passy, 
and until now I have not done so, 
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because Monsieur your son _ has 
brought me tidings of you from time 
to time. Then again, I have made 
inquiries regarding you; still again, I 
have been hoping that the weather 
would moderate somewhat, so that 
I might be able to call on you; I fear 
me that at last you may suspect 
me of forgetfulness: ’t would be un- 
just, but I wish to be beyond all 
reach of suspicion by telling you, 
my good friend, that I miss you and 
love you, as I have loved you, as I 
shall ever love you, and that amid the 
happiness which surrounds me (for 
I am happy) there is never a day 
wherein I do not think of you and of 
my good neighbors, the Le Veillards; 
nor one wherein I do not long for the 
spring, which will bring us together 
once more. About the middle of April 
I hope to rejoin you; may Nature then 
be beautiful! And what added love- 
liness will friendship lend it in my 
eyes! Goodby, beloved friend of my 
heart. Love me, think of me, and 
tell yourself every time you do think 
of me, ‘Surely, oh, surely she too, 
is thinking of me.’ 

‘* Accept the affectionate regards of 
all my household and embrace good 
Mama Le Veillard, her daughter, 
your pretty neighbor Caillot, and 
repeat from me, my dear Papa, a 
thousand kind greetings to your great 
neighbor, Pére Caillot, and Messieurs 
your sons.” 


Mme. BrILLON To Dr. FRANKLIN 


“Paris, the 4th of March. 


“‘T owe you a thousand thanks, 
my good Papa, for your pleasant 
note and for your letter to the editors 
of the Journal de Paris; but I should 
be doubly indebted to you, if you 
would add a word of advice to those 
contemplating a voyage to America. 
I had hoped to make this request in 
person to-day and settle down for 
six or seven months in Passy, but 
my poor husband has an attack of the 
gout in both feet, and his recovery 
from this wretched gout can alone 
restore to us our liberty; pray for 
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him, dear kind Papa, heretic though 
you are! I have more faith in your 
prayers than in all those of our 
dervishes. Goodby, my friend; love 
me a little, and rest assured that of all 
those who have ever loved you and 
do love you now, none loves you as 
much as I do. 

‘‘A thousand greetings to Monsieur 
your son from all my household, with 
their best compliments; I, too, am 
quite as fond of him and of your great 
neighbor, and the reason ought to be 
well known to them.” 


Mme. BrILLON To Dr. FRANKLIN 


‘* The 13th, at THUILLERIE. 


‘“‘What, not one word, my kind Papa? 
Have you forgotten your daughter? 
You have doubtless encountered so 
many lovely ladies on your way that 
they have distracted you! Do, then, 
recall that friendship, that confi- 
dence, that feeling so sweet and true, 
which your daughter cherishes for 
you, and consider whether in these 
twelve days which have elapsed since 
she left you, her heart ought to ap- 
prove of you. This is not a rebuke, 
but you know that ‘tis but a step 
from reproach to indifference. I 
neither can nor do I wish to evince 
even the semblance of coldness toward 
you; consequently I can’t help, very 
gently, very tenderly, complaining of 
your neglect. 

‘‘T knew that you were at the opera 
on the day that terrible fire destroyed 
the building. My heart was deeply 
moved by the danger you incurred. 
On what a slender thread life hangs! 
what a small thing it is in itself! 
Friendship, sweet friendship, makes 
me prize my existence; without it, 
perhaps, I should deem it better to 
end it all. There are so many troubles, 
so few pleasures for a_ sensitive 
creature; there are so many fetters 
and privations for our sex, that with- 
out friendship—! But friendship con- 
soles me, makes me pay no heed to 
what otherwise I lack. Do write me, 
then. All my people send you their 
best wishes.” 
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Mme. BrILLon To Dr. FRANKLIN 


‘‘ Saturday, March the 2oth. 

“T write to inquire concerning 
your welfare, my good Papa, and to 
ask you if you can’t come to tea this 
evening. I must not dwell on the 
pleasure you will be conferring for 
fear of imposing on your goodnature ; 
but I may observe that you will find 
a big easy-chair; and a footstool to 
make you comfortable; also, that you 
must wear your shoes made for the 
gout; that we are not strangers at 
all; that you will have a little music, 
some chess, and as much friendly 
feeling as your heart desires.’ 


MMe. BrILLON To Dr. FRANKLIN 


‘‘Passy, May the 3d. 


‘“‘T am very grateful to you, my 
good Papa, for your solicitude con- 
cerning my health. It has improved 
slightly, but my soul is still ailing; ’t is 
that upright and too sensitive soul 
which is undermining and slaying me. 
It is of the utmost necessity that I 
should have a long and explicit con- 
versation with you; I want to have 
you sound the very depths of my soul 
and know those who have wounded it 
after so cruel a fashion... . 

“Perhaps it is as important for 
you to know something which some 
day may affect you. Will you, can 
you receive me the day after tomor- 
row, Wednesday, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, and close your doors to all 
others for an hour, so that I may 
pour forth my soul in yours, and 
thereby gain consolation and counsel? 
Answer, if but a line, at once. It is 
unnecessary that any one should know 
that I am writing you, and that I am 
going to see you. Adieu. You are my 
father, and that is why I crave more 
than ever the certitude of your 
friendship.” 


Mme. BriILLon To Dr. FRANKLIN 


‘“Passy, Saturday, May the 8th. 
‘““My soul is calmer, my dear Papa, 
now that it has overflowed in yours, 
now that it no longer fears lest Mdlle. 
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J... . take up her quarters with 
you and prove a torment to you and 
your dear son. The more I reflect on 
his conduct in this affair and the 
proposition made to you by Monsieur 
de C. ... , the less I can conceive 
how a man of his age, who has so 
seldom called at my house, could have 
ventured to urge your placing your 
confidence, your friendship, in a 
woman of whose talents and char- 
acter he is absolutely ignorant. I 
should pity him sincerely if in his 
personal affairs he used no more 
reflection and care. 

“In the miserable story I related 
to you the other day—in the letters 
I showed you,—you beheld your 
daughter’s soul laid bare; her extreme 
sensitiveness, her frankness, her too 
easy affability, no distrustfulness to 
shield her from evil, because she 
never suspects any one of anything 
she would be incapable of doing; a 
yearning to love and be loved, which 
has caused her to confide too promptly 
in such as proclaimed their own good- 
ness and virtues—there, my friend, you 
have the cause of all my troubles. 

“Shall I love less, then? No, un- 
doubtedly not; but I shall love less 
lightly; reason, reflection will come 
to the assistance of a heart too tender 
and too susceptible. The more I ex- 
amine myself the more I see that my 
anxiety to be of service to one whom 
I believed unfortunate and in diffi- 
culties has led me into a frightful 
trap. Mdlle. J., forever vaunting 
virtues which she never practised, a 
delicacy she knew nothing of, a 
frankness she did not possess, was 
clever enough, after being disowned 
by her own family and expelled from 
two households, to take advantage of 
my confiding nature to such an ex- 
tent as to make all her adventures 
redound to her own credit; so much 
so that I pitied her, loved her, and 
always refused to listen to the num- 
berless warnings I received to be on 
my guard against her real character, 
until I bade fair to pay with my life 
for the ingratitude, the falsity with 
which she abused my trust. My hus- 
band will be perhaps for a long time 
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still under her influence; but I venture 
to hope that my eagerness to please 
him, the affection of his children, the 
contempt which all our good and tried 
friends have conceived for that girl 
and which they are at no pains to 
conceal, will one day open his eyes. 
Meanwhile I feel myself entirely at 
the mercy of the adroitness she will 
display in trying to make me appear 
as ridiculous as possible. It was im- 
portant for my peace of mind that 
my father, my very good friend, 
should know the truth; as for the 
public, which has always judged me 
indulgently, I shall continue to evi- 
dence a simple, upright behavior, 
devoid of pretentiousness but ani- 
mated by a strong affection for my 
husband, my children, my friends and 
most of all for virtue. I shall not say 
an ill word about Mdlle. J. Un- 
fortunately for her, her own char- 
acter says quite enough without it. 

‘Farewell, my friend, whom I love, 
whom I respect, my good, my kind- 
hearted Papa. Treasure my secret in 
your soul, treasure my heart there, 
too, for I have left it with you to be 
cured of its wounds and weaknesses. 

“T shall be looking for you this 
evening for tea; never, never have I 
felt greater need of being a few hours 
with you.” 


MMe. BrILLON To Dr. FRANKLIN 


“The 4th of June. 


“Tt would have afforded me much 
amusement, my good Papa, were I 
able to solve the riddles you suggest 
and unveil your secrets. This sort of 
mental gymnastics, however, entails 
a certain amount of fatigue, which 
I never experience in reading your 
letters. Therein virtue and wisdom 
display themselves unveiled; therein 
I find advice dictated by a soul whose 
strength is sweetened by its sensi- 
bility. My kind Papa, I shall try to 
resemble you as much as possible, but 
my physical condition, which a mere 
whiff of air upsets, overcomes my 
moral condition. Sensitive to a 
degree, I still lack energy. I am per- 
fectly capable of holding myself in 
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check, so that I may not destroy the 
happiness of my acquaintances; for 
them I willingly sacrifice my inmost 
longings, all my inclinations. But yet, 
my friend, oftentimes I grieve; my 
eyes are dimmed with tears. I shall 
ever be a gentle, virtuous woman: try 
to make of me a strong woman; that 
miracle is, perchance, reserved to 
youl... 

“My friend, I am not unjust. I 
know that the man to whom fate has 
bound me is a worthy person; I 
respect him as I should and as he 
deserves; perhaps my capacity fo1 
affection is too great for his heart to 
respond to; a disparity of twenty-four 
years in our ages, his austere training, 


my own, it may be, a trifle too much 


directed to the amenities of life, have 
contracted his heart and uplifted 
mine. Dear Papa, marriages 
in this country are weighed in the 
scales of the mint: on the right you 
deposit the fortune of a young man, 
and on your left that of the girl; 
should they balance, the matter is 
settled to the great content of the 
parents. No one thinks of consulting 
tastes, ages, harmony of tempera- 
ments of the contracting parties; we 
marry a young girl whose heart over- 
flows with youth and its burning 
desires, to a man in whom all such 
feelings are extinct. We demand of 
this woman a perfect propriety. My 
friend, that is my story and that of 
how many others! I shall do my best 
to prevent its being that of my 
daughters; but, alas! shall I be 
mistress of their destiny? 

“Goodby, oh, you dear friend!—you 
whom I revere, whom I love. I have 
read and reread your letter. I shall 
conform myself to the truths it con- 
tains; I will try to become a worthy 
pupil of a great philosopher and sage; 
I will strive to show the best of papas 
and friends that his daughter does 
not conceive friendship as consisting 
merely in the pleasure of seeing him 
and displaying it to him; that she 
does not want to be satisfied with 
merely pleasing him by such attrac- 
tions as he meets with every day and 
in a far higher degree in the society 
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of many other women; rather, far, 
by the complement and fulfilment of 
all the virtues, which should render 
her, in all truth, the legitimate friend 
of her good Papa were she ugly, were 
she a man, in a word, were she any- 
thing else than in a state of life where- 
in the senses play their part in the 
gallantry men show to women. Until 
tomorrow — tomorrow is Saturday, 
is n't it, dear Papa?—and you did n’t 
come last Wednesday.” 


Moe. BriILLon To Dr. FRANKLIN 


“Thursday Morning, July the 22d. 


“I’m not as slippery as an eel, as 
Monsieur your son asserts, my kind 
Papa, and I had planned to make a 
call on you this morning; but my 
children’s departure was delayed 
longer than I| anticipated; my younger 
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daughter and myself have been 
stupider than I should have deemed 
possible; we have been quite cast 
down, preoccupied, and have both 
decided to defer till Sunday the 
pleasure of calling on you. Indeed, 
you are not a friend whom one could 
forget for a single instant. My only 
fault is in not having informed you 
sooner, my good Papa, that I felt too 
dull to visit you this morning, but 
that I should have my senses by Sat- 
urday sufficiently to entertain you at 
luncheon and quite prepared to visit 
you Sunday and present my request. 

“T reopen my letter to make 
reparation to Monsieur your son; on 
rereading yours I perceive that the 
eel is Madame Helvetius. If she is 
slippery she must be a mistress in the 
art; but my heart shall never slide 
away from you.” 
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A TWENTIETH-CENTURY ENGLISH VIEW 


By GEORGE 


THERE is an irony with which it 
is human to be pleased in the cir- 
cumstance that a period so satisfied 
with itself as that which we call the 
“‘early Victorian,” should be fallen 
into so general a disrepute as the 
mere phrase suggests. Our fathers 
or grandfathers deemed themselves 
in an especial sense the heirs of all 
the ages; with a smile of pity they 
beheld the past, with a broader smile 
of complacency the present; they 
surmised the future with an easy 
confidence in their eternal fame. 
And now their age is a common 
synonym for all that is unenlightened, 
narrowly conventional, Philistine. As 
I said, it is human to be pleased with 
this. But in my case the pleasure 
is the slightest possible, and transitory 
as slight. My belief is that, in the 
respects in which this period is usually 
despised, it is thoughtlessly despised, 
and that in certain vital respects it 
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had a strong advantage over the times 
we livein. Such a belief is sad, and I 
fear it may cast a gloom over my 
article. I put it in the forefront, to 
expose at once a not too obvious 
reason for writing. Yet, after all, it 
is well to fix from time to time the 
limitations of elastic phrases, and 
not of necessity superfluous to draw 
upon very common knowledge in 
doing so. The differences between the 
early Victorian period and the present, 
in England, are numerous and easy to 
remember, but they are not always 
remembered when the phrase is used. 
I shall endeavor to describe the 
contrast simply, for its own sake, 
and then to support my thesis. 

We speak of ‘‘early Victorian” years 
rather loosely, merely distinguishing 
them from the last twenty years or so 
of the reign. We do not mean the 
very beginning, as a rule, and perhaps 
more usually think of what is actually 
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the middle period. To speak roughly, 
I mean the forties and fifties and 
sarly sixties of the last century. 

There is another proviso which 
should always be made, however 
weakening the effect, when we are 
treating of periods and the mental 
and moral changes in communities. 
If no great convulsion or upheaval 
happens, a people changes’ very 
slowly in the bulk. Moreover, we 
have to judge of the whole from a 
small part, and often we may judge 
from what mere accident has thrown 
into prominence, and what therefore 
is not really representative. The 
comparative and relative are apt to 
be stated as positive and absolute. 
To express with perfect accuracy, 
however, all the modifications and 
qualifications which rigid thought 
suggests would exceed the capacity of 
the subtlest writer and exhaust the 
leisure of the most patient reader. 
I can but deal with what is prominent 
and in all probability representative, 
drawing, for the past, on books and 
witnesses encountered, too numerous 
to quote or name, and, for the present, 
on books and journals and a fairly 
wide personal experience. And I 
hope to be reasonably faithful. 

The most characteristic note in the 
mental attitude of the forties and 
fifties in England, and that in which 
they contrast most sharply with our 
own times, was confidence. Misgiv- 
ing, dubiety, seemed to be unknown. 
Perhaps we should except the sphere 
of religious dogma, but even there 
the doubts seem to have been soon 
solved one way or the other, and we 
find a militant zeal which indicates 
unquestioning assurance on either 
side. In party politics this confidence 
was almost without limit. There was 
a section of Conservatism which 
really believed in things as they were, 
and thought it undesirable to attempt 
any change for the better. It had 
little or nothing to do with the 
historic Toryism it professed to repre- 
sent. It was simply—I speak of a 
section, not the party as a whole—the 
articulate emotion of privileged and 
contented people and their parasites, 
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and its denomination of ‘‘stupid” 
was an accurate description, though 
hardly the brilliant epigram for 
which, in our poverty of political 
wit, it has been taken. On the other 
hand, there was a confident Liber- 
alism which inspired a whole party. 
Some wished to go faster, some 
slower, but all believed sincerely in a 
broad scheme of domestic policy. 
They were to reform this and that 
at home; they were to assist, or at 
least applaud, the reforming of this 
and that abroad. So believing and 
intending, they naturally conceived 
themselves made very little indeed 
lower than the angels. 

The contrast with our own day 
hardly needs pointing. You might 
now search long and in vain for a 
Conservative in public life who would 
not admit that reforms are desirable 
or even urgent, thouzh few might 
be prepared with precise statements 
about particulars. In one respect 
indeed the Liberals may be said to be 
confident. There is one important 
matter of national policy in which 
they seem to have adopted the 
confident Conservatism of their old 
opposites. But their confidence in 
reform, in their ability to improve 
the body politic by certain definite 
measures, is gone. The old Liberal 
spirit animating a whole party is 
dead. It may seem an odd remark 
to make just after the late election, 
but the evidence is abundant, and 
the explanation simple. Domestic 
reform on a large scale and on in- 
dividualist lines has reached its limit; 
but to many Liberals, to many 
eminent and authoritative Liberals, 
reform on socialist lines is abhorrent. 
Labor members have already suc- 
ceeded in gaining privileges for their 
unions, but know they have little 
chance at present of carrying any 
essential measure of Socialism. Con- 
sequently there is a large party called 
Liberal, which, through the faults of 
its opponents and the accidents of 
time, is successful and has the high 
spirits of success, but is no more now 
than it has been for twenty years a 
party of homogeneous confidence in 
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domestic reform, while on the world 
outside the British islands it looks 
with passivity, perhaps timidity, cer- 
tainly with no intention of assisting 
oppressed peoples. 

This last contrast is melancholy. 
As a matter of intelligent politics, 
one may rejoice that no rash ad- 
ventures in behalf of other people are 
likely to be launched; but it cannot 
but sadden us that the altruistic and 
freedom-loving spirit, which was the 
finest quality of old Liberalism, 
should have so utterly vanished. 
Nothing in our recent expression of 
ourselves as a nation has been more 
surprising to me, few things more 
lamentable, than our indifference to 
events in Russia. History shows us 
no tyranny more iniquitous, cruel, and 
base than the Russian Government, 
and few finer instances of public 
spirit and sacrifice than the devotion 
of those Russians who have stood 
naked to the attacks of Cossack 
savages; yet we, who cheered Greeks 
and Italians, and thundered at Aus- 
trians and Turks, have been dumb 
and, to all appearance, callous. To 
many modern Liberals indeed there 
seems to be a positive attraction in 
autocracy, and for many years the 
Tsar has been their petted favorite. 
To explain this curious fact might take 
us far into psychological by-paths. 
The broad contrast of past fervor 
and present indifference, which may 
be easier to understand, must for the 
moment be merely stated. 

Theoretical Socialism of a logical 
and thoughtful kind, not entangled 
with Radicalism, has made much 
progress of late years, more especially, 
so far as my own experience goes, in 
the educated and professional classes; 
but in practice it bides its time, 
with confidence perhaps, but with a 
consciousness that the time will be 
long coming. That is a different 
spirit from the buoyant expectancy 
of old Liberalism. So, too, with 
our mercantile classes. The practical 
monopoly of manufacturing, which 
accident gave us for a while, was to 
last forever, and its sphere was to 
expand indefinitely. The reopening, 
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three years ago, of the fiscal discussion 
found an eminent statesman under 
the impression that England was 
still ‘‘the workshop of the world’’; 
but even he must have learned 
otherwise by now. Universal peace 
was to come speedily, and war was 
already an anachronism. Alas and 
alas! 

Joined to this overwhelming con- 
fidence in the present and future was 
naturally a contempt of the past. 
It seemed ridiculous to the forties 
and fifties that people ever lived 
without gas and railways. Those 
people were so odd and quaint in all 
sorts of ways. Pity for them was 
tender or rough according to the 
nature of the person who pitied, but 
pity of a kind was universal. The 
confusion of material discoveries and 
improvements with civilization is still 
common enough, but the habit of 
looking remotely back with a wistful 
envy rather than with contempt has 
for some time been growing among 
us. Partly a nervous irritation with 
the present, partly an _ increased 
concern with the art of past ages, 
may account for this feeling; it is 
often based on most imperfect in- 
formation, but it is sharply contrasted 
with the older habit of mind, evident 
even in some whose study of the 
past was careful and earnest. 

Joined again to the belief that 
the wealth and prosperity of Eng- 
land were illimitable and eternal, 
but also as part of an aristocratic. 
heritage, there was an _ attitude 
towards our kinsmen abroad, to 
Americans and colonists, which con- 
trasts quite comically with our 
present treatment of them. I do 
not mean the notorious difference in 
our policy, but, what was of course 
another aspect of that policy, our 
attitude to them socially and per- 
sonally. Englishmen travelling in 
America brought home ludicrous ac- 
counts of strange manners and cus- 
toms. Australians in London were the 
least considered of country cousins. 
We have changed all that with a 
vengeance. It is Americans now who 
come and point out how strange 
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and irrational are our customs, while 
we listen meekly, glad if a crumb of 
comfort be thrown to us. And we 
look up to the Australians eagerly, 
hoping that, antiquated as we are, 
they may think us worth protecting 
after all. This is a change indeed. 
Confident and hard and fast was 
the theoretical morality of those 
days. (As for the practised morality, 
I decline altogether to believe in the 
swift change of which we are accused.) 
About the virtues of women there 
was no hesitation. A line was drawn, 
on one side of which was a company 
so pure and holy that men must be 
abashed when they entered it; and 
on the other poor creatures from 
whom everybody but clergymen re- 
coiled in horror, and even a clergy- 
man ‘blushes and looks awkward 
on passing her in the village if he 
should be walking with his wife or 
one of his children.” It was a simple 
distinction. A morality for women 
in which kindness, serviceableness, 
intelligence, count for nothing, and 
conventional chastity counts for 
everything, is inevitable in a society 
where the home is still the important 
unit. With us the individual man 
or woman is or is becoming the im- 
portant unit, and a broader scheme of 
feminine virtue is possible. The odd 
thing about the forties and fifties was 
that, whereas the leisured and (so- 
called and more or less) aristocratic 
society of Europe had long abandoned 
the absolute and exclusive judgment of 
women as faithful wives and no more, 
this class of society in England had 
this habit of judgment re-imposed 
on it. But when women can move 
about as beings with independent 
interests and tastes, either in an 
economically artificial society like 
the leisured and aristocratic classes, 
‘or in a society economically based 
on the individual, then sooner or 
later they are estimated, as are men. 
by their characters as a whole and 
not by one phase of their characters. 
An accident of authority intensified 
the socially narrow judgment of 
women for one section of society 
in the forties and fifties, and pointed 
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the contrast with our day, not more 
‘“‘lax,’’ except, if at all, for an un- 
important set, but wider and more 
reasonable in its view. 

I am well aware that in making 
these general distinctions I have 
run a risk of being intolerably su- 
perfluous. That risk would become 
a certainty were I to pursue the 
subject into illustrations and details. 
We might linger, for example, on the 
greater rigidity of classes, which 
made the difference between Thack- 
eray’s snobs and ours, and partly 
explains the more overt stamp of his 
Bohemians. But it would all be 
crambe repetita, and I wish to arrive 
at my thesis. 

As the foregoing sketch indicates, 
and as it is unnecessary to prove com- 
prehensively, we have ‘‘advanced” 
on the early Victorian period. We 
are ‘‘broader’’ in our views, in the 
main, religiously, ethically, politic- 
ally. isthetically we are nicer, 
though here one very solid exception 
is to be made: for, granted that our 
painting has gone back to a sounder 
tradition, that our stage plays are 
beginning to have a closer relation to 
life, that our house furniture is 
prettier—if one sets their vulgar use 
of gilt against our gimcrack over- 
crowding, —yet a generation which 
gave so quickly popular a welcome 
to Tennyson and Thackeray need not 
fear comparison with ours in appre- 
ciation of literary art. We are more 
advanced and broader in many ways, 
and, at first sight, we may seem 
justified in our complacency, though 
assuredly not in our contempt. It 
is my painful task to suggest a doubt. 

When we consider an advance in 
thought, habits, or institutions, and 
argue from that to the qualities of 
the generation which exhibits it, 
we must endeavor to distinguish 
between what is the necessary, or 
almost necessary, result of momen- 
tum, and what is due to present 
energy and vitality of mind. The 
distinction is not easy to formulate 
with accuracy, and is most difficult 
to apply decisively, but that it is a 
needful distinction, if we are to form 
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any useful judgment on the subject 
of this article, I think few who 
reflect upon it will deny. I shall 
attempt to throw some light upon 
the field for its application. 

A comparatively simple illustration 
of my meaning may be found in the 
sphere of religious dogma. The 
rationalism of the eighteenth century 
left the orthodox dogmatism prac- 
tically untouched, and the _ begin- 
ning of Victoria’s reign found a 
belief in a personal devil, a literal 
acceptance of the scriptural mira- 
cles, and so forth, professed by 
the most highly educated persons, 
save for a few denounced as infidels. 
A priori reasoning had made no im- 
pression on the general attitude of 
mind. One here and there rejected 
the orthodox view, but these formed 
a small minority even of the highly 
educated. Discoveries in physical 
science, and especially the theory 
and proof of the physical evolution 
of man, gradually changed this fact. 
Not so much the definite inference— 
though that was of course destructive 
of much literal acceptance of biblical 
teaching—as the different poise of 
mind produced by these developments 
in regard to religious dogmatism, 
made it more and more difficult for 
the thoughtful and educated to accept 
this dogmatism; until now we have, 
on the one hand, eminent divines 
adopting a breadth of interpretation 
which would have seemed absolute 
infidelity to their predecessors, and, 
on the other hand, the fact that 
the ministry obtains hardly any re- 
cruits from the intellectual element 
in the universities. Very well; but it 
would be rash indeed to infer from 
these facts that divines and under- 
graduates are endowed with more of 
mental energy now than they were 
fifty years ago. Asa man grows older, 
his mental processes are apt to 
harden, and in all but a few cases 
fresh argument and fresh knowledge 
are impotent in later life to change 
the intellectual atmosphere of early 
manhood. So we see that, long after 
the publication of the ‘Origin of 
Species” and the ‘‘ Descent of Man,”’ 


men of great learning and culture 
still believed in the Mosaic cosmogony, 
or at least in the literal happening 
of biblical miracles. Men of little 
learning and culture and intellectual 
power are more ‘‘advanced” now, 
and the lesson should be one of 
humility. Mental energy must be 
inferred in the few innovating spirits 
of fifty years ago, not necessarily in 
the many ordinary intelligences who 
now profit by their achievements. 

So in politics. The march of 
events has forced a wider outlook 
abroad upon us. At home also an 
inevitable development in economics 
has impelled a great many of us to 
question the expediency of some 
existing institutions more widely than 
it was questioned by any but a very 
few of our fathers and grandfathers. 
Industrial capitalism is not, in the 
history of England, a very ancient 
affair, and the omnipresent potency 
of what is called ‘‘pure finance,’’ its 
accompaniment, is a thing of yes- 
terday. Consequently such evils as 
there are in our capitalist system have 
not had time, until recent years, 
though gradually extending in fact, 
vividly to impress our consciousness. 
It is not necessarily because we have 
keener eyes that so many of us now 
see these evils clearly, but because 
our eyes are longer practised and have 
a broader mark. The coarser and 
more obvious evils in industrial 
capitalism were seen by our fathers, 
and they remedied them as best they 
could. 

I will not dwell on matters of taste. 
For my part I should be disposed to 
claim as one distinct advance a par- 
tial disappearance of the prudery or 
false refinement which marked the 
conversation of early Victorian adults 
in mixed society, and to some extent 
was a more serious limitation than 
with us to the full play of thought 
and observation in their literature. 
Its genesis among us is baffling, 
for its attribution to Puritanism is 
unhistorical. A reaction from public 
license in act, such as occurred with 
the end of the Regency period and 
spirit, by no means implies a strained 
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reticence of speech, which indeed is 
more often associated with a decadent 
profligacy. Whatever its genesis, it 
seems to be passing, and that at least 
is a gain. In esthetic concerns, 
however, most of us follow a fashion, 
and are lucky if the fashion set 
for us be comparatively good. We 
doubt the reality of good taste in an 
acquaintance when his general con- 
formity to our reading of it is dis- 
turbed by one instance of striking 
heterodoxy; then we decide that he 
merely follows a fashion, and so 
decide not infrequently. I wonder if 
simple and profound effects of beauty, 
like that of a bare tree against a 
winter sky, stir the senses of an 
average Englishman now more surely 
than fifty years ago. I am not sure. 

Such trains of thought suggest 
care in determining that our advance 
in this or that respect betokens more 
energy or power of mind among us. 
I proceed to considerations which 
suggest that there is less. 

Too much is not to be made of a 
comparative lack of names instantly 
recognizable for great in our gen- 
eration. It is quite possible that 
intellectual work is now being ac- 
complished which the next generation 
will hail as wonderful. It is possible 
also that in certain of the great 
Victorians, in Ruskin, for instance, 
and Carlyle, their contemporaries, 
and we ourselves, have taken (to 
some extent) for greatness of thought 
what was merely energetic eloquence. 
Yet it is disquieting to ponder on 
our eminent living men and to 
speculate how far they are really 
great. Our philosophers? our _his- 
torians? our poets? our judges? our 
statesmen? Authoritative wisdom 
on the bench, constructive capacity 
in the senate, do not occur to our 
minds in overwhelming force. Of 
physical science I know only, as an 
uninstructed layman, that work of 
much importance is being done: how 
much of it here, how much in 
Germany and France, I know not. 
In intellectual work of lighter ap- 
pearance we can point to several 
attractively-writing seniors and to a 
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few young men of forceful originality. 
One of the very greatest of English 
novelists is happily living, and, after 
Mr. Meredith, we can challenge all 
but the greatest of the earlier period 
with Mr. Henry James (whom we 
may surely claim by now) and Mr. 
Hardy. And no doubt other names, 
if only the scope of my article 
admitted it, could be added in other 
fields of writing. I notice only that, 
with one or two exceptions, greatness 
of the first order is not indisputable: 
but, as I have said, I would not make 
too much of the apparent deficiency. 

If, however, there be great men 
working among us they certainly do 
not receive a popular welcome. I 
have spoken of the high level of 
taste which made Tennyson and 
Thackeray so rapidly acclaimed. It 
is now more germane to observe 
that a higher level of intelligence than 
now seems to exist among us was 
needed to make such writers as 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Browning the 
popular men they were, and to make 
them so while they were in the 
prime of manhood. This is not a 
question of philosophical value or of 
poetical and literary accomplishment; 
it is a question of sheer intelligence. 
These writers, whatever their ultimate 
merit, required more constant and 
active intelligence of their readers 
than any writers who have quickly 
become popular in the present day. 
Mr. Meredith makes a sterner appeal 
to the intelligence than any of them, 
but his popularity has come to him 
late in life, and I doubt if it be so 
extensive. Other writers we have 
who also make a sterner appeal 
to intelligence, but they write for 
the few. Writers quickly popular 
with us, on a large scale, make an 
appeal altogether slighter. Of course 
the matter is complicated by the 
existence of a huge and but lately 
created reading public; and, if it 
could be shown that, while Messrs. X 
and Y have their enormous pop- 
ularity, still writers of a similar 
intellectual appeal to that of Carlyle 
or Browning have a vogue no less 
than Browning or Carlyle had in 
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their own day, then there need be 
no misgiving. I fear it cannot be 
shown. I fear that the writers for 
whom the new public has produced a 
demand have captured a large part 
of the old public too, and that a man 
who puts any pressure on his readers’ 
power of thought writes for the few. 

Closely allied to this observation is 
one that, so far as one may judge 
from the newspapers and the general 
conversation of society, there is 
strangely little interest at present in 
any abstract or intellectual subject 
whatever. I do not. think I need 
modify that statement on account 
of popular lectures given to fashion- 
able ladies. Some vague desire for 
culture, some willingness to attend 
to general statements, merit one’s 
approval; but alas! how the sort of 
culture achieved merits one’s regret. 
In the forties and fifties and early 
sixties, there was a great deal of 
interest in things of genuinely in- 
tellectual import. So, of course, 
there was later still, but I am con- 
cerned with the earlier period. Much 
of this was, no doubt, devoted to 
subjects about which it now seems 
superfluous to argue. The proposi- 
tions in ‘‘ Essays and Reviews”’ seem 
to us nothing to make a coil about, 
and any question there is now about 
evolution is not one which the 
person of ordinary education can be 
reasonably expected to discuss with 
profit. But what has taken the place 
of such questions in serious con- 
versation? And how much serious 
conversation goes on? It is nothing 
to our credit that certain questions 
have been settled for us. It is 
something to our discredit if we have 
ceased in a measure to care for what 
cannot be touched or seen. It is 
very well to discuss travel and sport 
and the personalia of life; it is not well 
to ignore the meaning of life and the 
things of the spirit. Conversations 
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recorded or described for us are, I 
admit, generally those of excep- 
tionally gifted people. But it is the 
testimony of survivors from the end 
of the early Victorian times that 
conversation then had generally more 
meaning than now, and I think those 
must be exceptionally fortunate who 
find about them anything at all 
resembling the play of reason and 
imagination which the letters of 
that period reveal. 

Indifference and apathy seem to 
mark our generation. We are tired 
of the old themes and discover no 
fresh ones strongly to interest us. 
If intelligence be not wanting to 
us, certainly zeal and energy are. 
I spoke of our apathy in regard 
to the tragic struggle for freedom 
in Russia. One explanation thereof 
is that, whereas we felt pre-eminently 
happy and secure, we now feel the 
stress of national competition and 
know that our energies must guard 
our own house; as it were, we feel 
we have nothing to spare in charity. 
But the ‘explanation may be partly 
that our imagination is less lively 
than our fathers’. 

Happy forties and fifties and early 
sixties, when great questions were 
in the air and were discussed with 
fervor! Men are happier when 
their souls are lifted above the little 
things of life, and talk about the 
eternal verities ‘‘opens the heart and 
lungs’’ almost as effectually as laugh- 
ter.’ It may be that we live in an 
ebbing of the spirit now, in England, 
and that the flow will come again in 
our time. It may be that some fresh 
conception of life is about to con- 
centrate and uplift us so that we 
shall talk and write with the zeal 
and self-forgetfulness of fifty years 
ago. Meanwhile, apathetic, analytical 
creatures that we are, we invite the 
humor of the gods, if we look down 
on the early Victorians. 











CONCERNING THE SOLILOQUY* 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


One of the most striking of the 
several changes which took place in 
the drama in the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century is the sudden 
disappearance of the soliloquy. The 
leading dramatists of every modern 
language began to display a distaste 
for the monolog, with Ibsen setting 
the example of renunciation. Time 
was, and not so long ago, when the 
playwright found it very convenient 
to have the villain lay aside his 
mask and bare his black soul in a 
speech to himself. But now this 
device, convenient as it may be, is 
discarded. No longer does a char- 
acter come down to the footlights 
for a confidential communication 
to the audience, telling them his 
thoughts, declaring his intentions, and 
defending his acts. So sharp is the 
reaction against the practice that 
the French writer of a eulogistic study 
of the later German naturalistic dram- 
atists, after praising the technic of 
Hauptmann, asserts positively that 
the soliloquy and the aside are here- 
after abolished off the stage. 

Yet this abandonment of these 
conventions, however complete it may 
seem now, is very recent indeed. 
The change of attitude has come 
about since the chief living play- 
wrights began to write for the theater. 
Ibsen made a frank use of these 
devices in his earlier dramas. In 
Sudermann’s ‘‘ Die Ehre,’’ one char- 
acter, Trast, talked aloud to himself 
and then, still soliloquizing, rebuked 
himself for talking aloud. In Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones's ‘‘ Middleman,”’ 
as well as in the contemporary plays 
of Mr. Pinero and of Mr. Bronson 


*As Chairman of the Simplified Spelling 
Board, Professor Matthews has asked to 
have this essay printed in conformity with 
the rules of that body. He believes the 
public will be surprised to see how few are 
the points at which the so-called reformed 
spelling departs from that of the ortho- 
graphical conservatives.—TuE EpitTors. 
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Howard, the soliloquy and the aside 
were used without question and with 
no anticipation that they were so 
soon to fall out of fashion. In these 
modern plays they were employed as 
they had been utilized in the medieval 
drama and in the tragedies and 
comedies of the Greeks and Romans, 
Perhaps the French writer on the 
German drama is justified in believing 
that the doom of the soliloquy is 
sealed and that sentence of banish- 
ment has been pronounced on the 
aside. But his dislike for them 
expressed in r1yos5 is diametrically 
opposed to the liking confessed in 
1684 by the English translator of 
the Abbé d’Aubignac’s ‘“ Pratique 
du Théatre,’ which was originally 
composed to oblige Cardinal Richelieu. 
The translation is ingenuously en- 
titled ‘‘The Whole Art of the Stage, 
containing not only the Rules of the 
Drammatick Art, but many curious 
Observations about it’’; and one of 
these curious obseivations is the 
confession ‘‘that it is sometimes very 
pleasant to see a man upon the 
stage lay open his heart and speak 
boldly of his most secret thoughts, 
explain his designs, and give a vent 
to all that his passion suggests.” 
The learned Abbé d’Aubignac— 
whom the British translator chooses 
to regard as an Abbot!—deduced 
his principles of the dramaturgic 
art partly from the practice of the 
ancients and partly from his own 
examination of what gave pleasure 
to a French audience in the days 
of Louis XIII. He had noted that 
the soul-unveiling soliloquy was wel- 
come in the dramas of his own con- 
temporaries, and he had discovered 
it to be freely employed in the plays 
of Plautus also. And for two cen- 
turies or more after d ’Aubignac laid 
down the law of the drama, this 
convention was found convenient 
by the composer of plays and ac- 
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ceptable to the audience. Then in 
the final years of the nineteenth 
century we observe the dramatists 
discarding it hastily, and the spec- 
tators crying out against it as an 
outworn trick unworthy of a self- 
respecting workman. Why this un- 
expected change of attitude on the 
part of playwright and playgoer 
alike? What had happened to open 
their eyes to the obvious fact that the 
soliloquy was ‘“‘unnatural’’? The ex- 
planation is not far to seek; and it 
is not without a wider interest be- 
cause it calls attention again to the 
influence ever exerted on the drama 
by the theater of its time and by 
the circumstances of actual per- 
formance. 

But before entering on this ex- 
planation there is advantage in glan- 
cing back over the long history of the 
drama and in noting that the soliloquy 
has been widely accepted from the 
very beginning and that the great 
dramatists of all ages have employed 
it unhesitatingly, without any sus- 
picion that it might seem “unnatural” 
to us in the twentieth century. 
As the drama of the Greeks was an 
outgrowth of their song, we might 
expect to observe in their plays a 
freedom of lyric self-expression; and 
in Aschylus, for exampie, we hear 
the bound Prometheus exhale his 
woes to the wintry sky, before the 
winged chariot brings the daughters 
of Ocean to comfort his windy 
solitude. Even in Sophocles, certain 
of the longer speeches of the chief 
characters, altho delivered after the 
chorus has circled into the orchestra, 
are rather spoken at large than 
addrest directly to this band of 
courteous listeners. Here the poets 
are in fact permitting their hero to 
soliloquize, altho there are those 
present who could hear what he is 
saying in his lyric outburst. 

In the classicist tragedy of the 
French, the chorus has shrunk to a 
single attendant for each of the chief 
figures. Thus, in Racine’s master- 
piece Phédre is ever accompanied by 
(Enone, Aricie by Ismene, and Hip- 
polyte by Theraméne, to whom they 
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can unbosom themselves freely; and 
thus the wily poet avoids the sem- 
blance of the soliloquy while profit- 
ing by all its advantages. These 
confidants are colorless creatures, 
sketched in vague outline only and 
existing for the sole purpose of 
being talked to. Mere shadows of 
their masters and mistresses, they 
share the same fate; and in the 
tragedy which is rehearsed in Sher- 
idan’s ‘“‘Critic,’’ where the heroine 
goes mad in white satin, the confidant 


unhesitatingly goes mad in white 
muslin. 

The confidant was one of the 
outward and visible signs which 


excited the special detestation of the 
ardent romanticists of 1830. Victor 
Hugo dismissed these pale figures 
from his dramas; and the exuberant 
lyrist was thereby driven back to the 
soliloquy. The argumentative mon- 
olog which he bestowed on the King 
in ‘‘Hernani’’ is one of the longest 
soliloquies discoverable in all dramatic 
literature. This introspective oration 
is a superb specimen of Hugo's 
swelling rhetoric, splendid and 
stately with soaring figures of speech. 
But after all, it is an excursus only, 
and even if its presence might be 
justified, it is not strictly necessary. 
It is one more proof that Hugo was a 
poet by the gift of God and a play- 
wright only by dint of determined 
effort. 

In his ‘‘ New Art of Making Plays’ 
Lope de Vega discust the various 
stanzas and suggested that the sonnet 
was suitable for a soliloquy. This 
precept was followed in his own 
practice; and it raises a very pretty 
question as to whether the artifici- 
ality of the soliloquy itself might 
not be disguised by the artificiality 
of the form in which it was presented. 
An arbitrary interweaving of rimes 
recalling the structure of the true 
sonnet is to be found more than once 
in the earlier plays of Shakspere, 
wherein we may readily detect the 
delight of the young poet in mere 
verbal ingenuity. But Shakspere 
was a practical playwright, up to 
every trick of his trade, and find- 
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ing his profit in every accepted 
convention of the drama as it was 
in his day. The soliloquy was far 
too convenient a device to be given 
up; and probably the thought never 
entered Shakspere’s head that he 
could get along without it. 

In scarcely any of his strongest 
plays has Shakspere taken more 
trouble with his plot, with its struc- 
ture, with its conduct, than he has 
in ‘Othello’; and in scarcely any 
other is the soliloquy more frequently 
employed. He uses it again and 
to let Jago unveil his own 


again 
villainy. He did not want the tur- 
bulent groundlings to be in any 


doubt as to the wickedness of his 
honest Jago. And so it is that at 
the end of the first act /ago simply 
talks aloud to the audience, frankly 
taking them into his confidence and 
exposing his own dark designs. In 
the middle of the second act, and 
again at the end of that act, Jago 
explains his schemes to the spectators, 
as his plans take shape in his foul 
brain. 

As Jago is the incomparable villain 
of the master of English stage, so 
is Tartuffe the incomparable villain 
of the master of the French stage; 
and it must needs be noted that 
Moliére is able to make his hypocrite 
transparent without the aid of a 
single soliloquy or of a single aside. 
Here is one of the possible points of 
comparison between the two chief 
dramatists of the two leading modern 


literatures, where Moliére_ reveals 
himself as a subtler artist than 
Shakspere. It is the duty of the 


dramatist always to be clear, to set 
up his contending characters so 
sharply that the spectator is never 
in doubt as to their clashing motives. 
To this clearness Shakspere attains. 
by the primitive method of letting 
Tago tell the audience what manner 
of man he is and what his evil 
intentions are. Moliére, disclaiming 
this artless device, so contrives his 
story that we cannot help know- 
ing Tartuffe for what he really is, 
long before we first hear his voice. 
Here Moliére stands forth as truly 
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modern, whereas Shakspere, having 
accepted the Elizabethan stage as 
he found it, is perforce semi-medieval 
in his methods. 

But often Moliére is no more 
logical in his use of the soliloquy 
than Shakspere is. Neither the 
French dramatist nor the English 
made any distinction between the 
soliloquy which reveals the feelings 
of a character and that which informs 
us as to the facts of the plot. In 
the passage already quoted from 
d’Aubignac, we are told that it is 
pleasant to hear a character ‘‘ speak 
boldly of his most secret thoughts” 
and “explain his designs’’; and the 
author of “The Whole Art of the 
Stage’’ evidently held that the solilo- 
quy was equally pleasing, no matter 
whether it was merely supplying 
information that a more scrupulous 
playwright would have conveyed 
to the audience by some less ar- 
bitrary contrivance, or whether it 
displayed before us the conflicting 
emotions of a hero at the crisis of 
his tate, not possible to be made 
known except out of his own mouth. 
Yet the distinction between these 
two purposes for which the soliloquy 
may be used ought to be obvious 
enough, even if it was not seized 
by d’Aubignac, by Moliére, or by 
Shakspere. 

Nowadays, playwrights are forced 
to find a better way for a character 
to “explain his designs’ than to 
stand him alone on the stage so that 
he can tell the spectators what he 
is going to do. This seems a little 
too easy to be quite worth while; 
and the soliloquy which merely trans- 
mits information to the audience can 
be defended only with difficulty. 
But the soliloquy in which a char- 
acter speaks “boldly of his most 
secret thoughts”’ stands on a higher 
plane. It lets a tortured hero unpack 
his heart; it opens a window into his 
soul; and it gives the spectator a 
pleasure not to be had otherwise. 
It allows us to listen to the com- 
muning of a character with himself, 
as tho we were not overhearing 
what he is saying. As Professor 
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Bradley has remarked, in his stimu- 
lating discussion of ‘ Shaksperian 
Tragedy,” it will be agreed that ‘in 
listening to a soliloquy we ought never 
to feel that we are being addrest.”’ 
He declares that in this respect, as 
in others, many of Shakspere’s so- 
liloqguies are masterpieces; but he 
admits that “in some the purpose 
of giving information lies bare, and 
in one or two the actor openly speaks 


to the audience.’” And. Moliére is 
as vulnerable to this reproof as 
Shakspere. 


The fact is that when they came 
to write for the theater they found 
the soliloquy an accepted convention, 
a labor-saving contrivance that they 
took over without bestowing a thought 
on the principle underlying it. This 
principle, if formally declared, would 
be that the soliloquy is a means of 
exposing to the spectators the actual 
thoughts of a character when he is 
alone on the stage. In other words, 
an actor soliloquizing must be sup- 
posed to be thinking aloud. But so 
little did either Shakspere or Moliére 
care for the principle involved that 
each of them unhesitatingly sets 
before us a character soliloquizing 
and yet overheard by some other 
character. 
This is a contradiction in terms, 
if we analize it philosophically,— 
which is just what was not at- 
tempted either by the playwright 
or by any of the playgoers of their 
times. What to us may seem 
an arrant absurdity is to be found 
as early as Terence and as late as 
Beaumarchais. In the ‘Andria’ 
of the Latin dramatist the intriguing 
slave, talking to himself, says: 
‘““Ah, I was wondering where all this 
would end! 

The master was so quiet, I suspected 

He must mean mischief. When he 
heard that Chremes 

Downright refused his girl, he never 
spoke 

An angry word, nor stormed at any of 


” 


us. 


And the listening master, shaking 
his cudgel at the servant, whispers: 
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“He will speak soon, and to your cost, 
you rascal.” 


So in Shakspere’s tragedy of true 
love that did not run smooth, /uliet 
comes out on her balcony and talks 
out loud, believing herself alone altho 
Romeo is listening below: 


““O Romeo, Romeo! Wherefore art thou, 
Romeo? 
Deny thy father and refuse thy name; 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my 
love, : 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet.”’ 


And then the lover, overhearing 
this soliloquy, asks himself : 


“Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at 
this?” 


Other Elizabethan dramatic poets 
are guilty of the same lapse from the 
strict logic of the soliloquy. In 
Jonson's ‘‘ Every Manin his Humor”’ 
Knowell expresses his fear that his 
wife may have overheard what he 
has been saying aloud; and in Dek- 
ker’s ‘Old Fortunatus” the Prince 
of Cyprus, left alone, expressed his 
affection for Agripyne who enters 
unobserved and overhears him. When 
she exits, the Prince, catching sight 
of her, cries: 


“T hope she heard me not; doubtless 


she did.”’ 


Something very like this can be 
found more than once in Moliére, 
in the ‘‘ Miser’? and elsewhere; and 
Beaumarchais, who may have plucked 
the plot of his “ Barber of Seville”’ 
from Moliére’s “ Sicilian,’ followed 
Moliére’s example and has left us an 
overheard soliloquy at the end of 
the first act of his brisk comedy. 
As it happens, both of the French 
comic dramatists may be held to 
have sinned against light, since the 
‘‘Pratique du Théatre ’’ was published 
long before the ‘‘ Miser’’ was per- 
formed; and in that treatise on dra- 
maturgy d’Aubignac had protested 
against the overheard soliloquy, in- 
voking the authority of Scaliger 
against it. 
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The theory underlying the solilo- 
quy, whether it is constructive in 
intent or merely reflective, is always 
that the speaker is apparently uncon- 
scious of the spectators massed under 
his eyes. This theory is what dis- 
tinguishes the use of the soliloquy 
from those frank appeals to the 
audience adventured now and again 
by the most daring of the comic 
dramatists. Aristophanes caused 
Bacchus, scared by the hoarse croak- 
ing of the Frogs, to turn for pro- 
tection to his own priest sitting in 
the front-row seat reserved for that 
religious officer. Plautus in the 
‘*Eulularia,’’ followed by Moliére in 
the ‘‘ Miser,’’ made the robbed man 
ask the spectators if the thief is not 
among them. In our own day, Mr. 
Barrie has caused Peter Pan to 
thrust a direct query at the audience: 
‘‘Do you believe in fairies?’’ And 
we may see another aspect of the 
same comic contrivance in our modern 
burlesque, when the funny man peers 
over the footlights to hurl a personal 
joke at the performer on the bass 
drum. Here the stage-humorist gets 
his fun by stepping out of the stage- 
picture, by shattering the illusion of 
the theater. 

In his ever delightful ‘‘ Autobiog- 
raphy,” Jefferson praised the grace 
and finish of French acting but 
found one fault with it: ‘“‘The un- 
natural trick of speaking soliloquy 
and side-speeches directly to the 
audience. He should act for the 
audience, not to the audience.’”’ No 
doubt, this is a defect often ob- 
servable in French actors; and per- 
haps they are encouraged in it by 
French authors. For example, the 
comic dramas of those witty and 
humorous collaborators, Meilhac and 
Halévy, contain many a speech that 
for its full effect must be spoken 
directly to the spectators, as if 
taking them into the confidence of 
the character. But no one of their 
plays has the engaging frankness 
of the authors of a forgotten farce, 
called the ‘‘ Conférences chez Beau- 
bichon.’’ Scarcely has the curtain 
risen, when Beaubichon comes for- 
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ward and describes the peculiar 
predicament he happens to be in, 
concluding with the remark that 
soliloquies are said to be unnatural, 
but then they are so convenient, 
for how else could he have told the 
spectators all that it was necessary 
for them to know. Altho refreshingly 
impudent, this is almost as crude 
an exposition as the prolog of the 
“‘Captives’’ of Plautus, wherein the 
characters are all lined up at the 
beginning of the play to be elabo- 
rately introduced and explained twice 
over to the rude and noisy mob that 
filled the Roman theater. 

There was a humorist once who 
justified his habit of talking to him- 
self by two good reasons—he liked 
to talk to a man of sense, and he 
liked to hear a man of sense talk. 
It is in the ‘‘ Misérables’”’ that Victor 
Hugo tried to justify the monolog 
by one bad reason: he declared that 
it was an error to believe that the 
soliloquy was not natural, since 
“often a strong agitation speaks out 
loud.”” But a strong agitation does 
not speak out loud a speech of a 
hundred lines and more, as_ the 
King does in “ Hernani.” There is 
no advantage in maintaining that 
the soliloquy is “natural.” It is 
not; and no more is blank verse, or 
picked and compacted prose. As Pro- 
fessor Bradley has remarked, “‘ neither 
soliloquy nor the use of verse can be 
condemned on the mere ground that 
they are unnatural. No dramatic 
language is natural.” 

In other words, the soliloquy is 
like blank verse in that it is simply 
a convention of the theatric art, the 
result of an implied contract between 
those before the curtain and those 
behind it. Similar conventions are 
the removal of the fourth wall of 
every room that the spectators may 
behold what is taking place on the 
stage, and the pitching of the actor’s 
voice so that the audience may hear 
him whisper his soft avowal of love. 
These are conditions precedent to a 
performance in the theater; and 
they are authorized by a tacit license 
to vary from the actual fact for the 
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convenience of both parties. It is 
‘“‘unnatural,’’ beyond all question, 
even in a strong agitation for a man 
to make a speech of any length, but 
it is permissible and it is profitable 
if the man has then something to say 
which the audience really wants to 
hear. 

Perhaps it is true that the soliloquy 
is to be driven from the drama; and 
this sentence of banishment may 
have been pronounced because nowa- 
days it has come to strike us as 
‘‘unnatural.’’ It seems strange that 
audiences, which still accept without 
protest many another convention 
quite as contrary to the actual fact, 
should have awakened suddenly to 
the lack of verisimilitude in the 
soliloquy. They accept it without 
cavil in ‘‘ Rip van Winkle,” in one 
act of which no voice was heard but 
Rip’s, talking to himself or speaking 
to the dumb specters. They accept 
it again in a protean piece like 
the one-act “ Dick Turpin,” in wh.ch 
all the parts are assumed by the 
same actor, and which is necessarily 
nothing but a succession of monologs. 
But they are annoyed when the 
characters in a modern play of real 
life take the liberty of soliloquizing. 
Why is this? 

It is not merely because the more 
serious modern dramatists have been 
influenced by the stern craftsmanship 
of Ibsen; nor is it merely because 
the leaders of realism, from Balzac 
to Mr. Howells have made us relish 
of late a stricter veracity. Both of 
these influences may have helped a 
little, more or less. But the real 
reason why the soliloquy is going 
out of fashion is that both authors 
and audiences have discovered that 
it is out of place on the picture-frame 
stage of to-day, however appropriate 
it may have been to the platform- 
stage of yesterday. We are now 
accustomed to see the stage cut off 
sharply by the curtain descending 
in a frame; and we fail to remember 
that this is a new thing in the history 
of theatric art,—a very new thing 
indeed, since it is less than half a 
century old. 


In the Greek theater, the actors 
and the chorus were intermingled 
in the orchestra, the leveled semi- 
circular space curving into the mount- 
ing tiers of marble seats that rose 
high on the hill-side. In the Passion 
plays of the Middle Ages the primitive 
performance in the cathedral was 
not on a stage, but in several cleared 
spaces here and there amid the 
standing congregation. When the 
English Mysteries were driven out 
of the church into the highway, 
the acting was done partly on the 
‘“‘pageants,’’ as the floats were called, 
and partly in the street, in the midst 
of the population massed to see the 
show. In the semi-medieval Tudor 
playhouse for which Shakspere de- 
vised his pieces, the stage was a 
platform thrust out into the yard 
with the groundlings standing all 
about it and with its own breadth 
encumbered by the stools of such 
spectators as could afford a tester. 
In the more modern tennis-court 
in which Moliére set up his stage, 
there was a curtain at least and 
even scenery of a kind; but there 
were also not a few of the audience 
seated in rows at the side of the stage. 
Even when these intruders were 
driven off, toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, the stage still 
curved far out beyond the curtain, 
and this semi-circular space close 
to the bow of the footlights was 
known as the “apron” Early in 
the nineteenth century, before gas 
was introduced into the theaters, 
the apron was the only part of the 
stage which was fairly well lighted 
and which therefore had to be oc- 
cupied by the actors to recite all the 
more important passages of the play. 

Thus we see that from A®schylus 
clear down to the earlier days of 
Ibsen, the actors were more or less 
encircled by the spectators. But 
toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, gas was superseded by the 
electric light; and thereafter it was 
possible to illuminate properly every 
part of the stage. The ‘‘apron’”’ was 
no longer useful; and soon it was cut 
back to the line of the curtain, which 
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rose and fell in a square picture-frame. 
Simple as this seemed, it was one of 
the most momentous changes in all 
the long history of the theater, and its 
consequences are only now beginning 
to be evident. Like all other changes 
in the physical conditions of the 
theater, it is certain to cause striking 
modifications of the form and struc- 
ture of the plays themselves. The 
picture-frame stage has peculiarities 
and possibilities other than those of 
the early platform-stage; and of these 
the playwrights of the future must 
avail themselves just as the play- 
wrights of the past conformed to the 
conditions of the earlier type. 

For example, the rhetorical elab- 
oration of the older dramatic poets, 
their more or less oratorical method, 
which was appropriate on the plat- 
form-stage, is already felt to be in- 
appropriate on the picture-stage. Of 
course, the newer play need not be 
less literary than the older piece or 
less truly poetic; but its literary qual- 
ity will be less obviously external 
and its poetic beauties will be more 
integral and less easily detachable. 
The appeal of the playwright will 
be less to the ear than it was once, 
and more to the eye. He will be 
free to strive for plastic beauty as 
well as for lyric; and pictorial beauty 
will be demanded from him. 
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The dramatist’s treatment of life 
must be more pictorial and more 
plastic; it will need also to be more 
realistic—or, at least, more plausible. 
It will demand a more obvious ver- 
acity. It will have to seem to us 
more natural, or, at worst, less 
‘‘unnatural.’’ And here we come 
to the explanation of the doom 
pronounced against the soliloquy 
and of its sudden expulsion from the 
playhouse. It was a fit instrument 
for the dramatic poet working for 
the platform-stage with his charac- 
ters ever in close contact with the 
spectators; but it is far less suit- 
able for the playwright who works 
for the picture-stage, whereon the 
characters are too far removed to be 
justified in making confidential com- 
munications to the audience. The 
soliloquy now appears to us more 
or less ‘‘ unnatural,’’ simply because 
the spectator has discovered at last 
that it is a mere convention. And 
therefore the dramatist can utilize 
it hereafter only at his peril; at best 
he can use it on rare occasions and 
very briefly, merely to give a fleet- 
ing glimpse of the speaker’s deeper 
emotion. If it is boldly employed 
in the fashion formerly acceptable, it 
will revolt us by what we now see to 
be its flagrant incongruity. 


TO A YOUNG GIRL, ON HER BETROTHAL 


Upon this hither side of Paradise 
There are three dear, unpurchasable things 
From whose possession every gladness springs; 
Which lost, the Indies’ wealth will not suffice. 
And one of these is Youth, whose fair device 
Might be a radiant bird on quickened wings; 
Then Health, the first desire of serfs and kings !— 
We joyed to see you wear these pearls sams price. 


And now the third is added unto you! 
Love, all your ways with brightness to endue; 

A good man’s love, ’gainst all ills to prevail. 
Guard well this gift in your most reverent heart, 
For when the other twain shall fade and fail 

‘T will still make happiness your happy part! 


Epwarp W. BARNARD. 
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A STUDY IN TYPES: MATTHEW ARNOLD AND LESLIE STEPHEN 


By E. S. P. Haynes 


It is strange that the world, again 
awake to the charm of “‘ Friendship’s 
Garland,’’ should have allowed to fall 
out of print a little book entitled 
“Sketches from Cambridge by a 
Don,’’ written by the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen, and published anonymously 
in 1865. There are few books of 
more real insight and quaint humor; 
and most of it is as true to-day as it 
was forty years ago, especially the pas- 
sages contrasting Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Stephen identifies himself 
with Cambridge in the most spon- 
taneous fashion; we feel as if the writer 
had never ceased to be part of the 
place where he resided till well into 
middle life. 

For this reason it may be interesting 
to touch on some of the traits in his 
writings which seem typical of Cam- 
bridge, and in so doing, it is almost 
impossible to avoid comparing the 
influences of Oxford and Cambridge 
as Stephen himself does in the 
“Sketches.”’ His luminous and point- 
ed remarks unconsciously show how 
strongly he felt himself to be the 
product of his own University, and 
how the essential characteristics of 
Cambridge may best appear by being 
put into relief against those of Oxford. 

It is difficult to generalize about the 
differences between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge without making a very careful 
selection of types. In the nineteenth 
century I should be inclined to put 
forward Ruskin, Symonds, and New- 
man as typical of Oxford, and 
Wordsworth, Fawcett, and Tennyson 
as typical of Cambridge. Stephen's 
own choice of types fell respectively 
on Macaulay and Gladstone. His 
remarks on the subject are well 
worth quoting: 


We [i.e. Cambridge men] despise, or at 
any rate care little for, abstract disquisi- 
tion. Representing in this respect the 


commoner English type, we have the 
strongest objection to look beyond our 
noses. We take what lies next to us and 
don’t trouble our heads about its remoter 
bearings. Our studies are all modelled 
in accordance with a _ strictly practical 
view of the matter—that is, as I have said 
before, with a view to affording a good 
test for examinations; and we are inclined 
to sneer at loftier but more aérial con- 
siderations. Our ideal takes in the good 
and the bad points of rough, vigorous, 
common sense; whereas the Oxford man 
is not content without a touch of more 
or less refined philosophy. We generally 
take a narrower but what is commonly 
called a more practical view of matters. 

Which of these two types is the best 
is not for me to say; but the distinction 
which I have endeavored to describe runs 
through all our manifestations in the most 
marked degree. Mr. Gladstone, with his 
great abilities somewhat marred with 
over-acuteness and polish, is an excellent 
type of the Oxford mind. . . . Perhaps 
I might mention Lord Macaulay, with his 
clear and energetic, but limited intellect, 
as, in many respects, a fair specimen of the 
Cambridge tone of thought. 





If we look for an obvious antitype 
to Stephen himself, there is none 
better than his contemporary, Mat- 
thew Arnold. Oddly enough, Arnold 
came from a college which has not 
invariably turned out the pure 
Oxonian type. T. H. Green, R. L. 
Nettleship, the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Arnold Toynbee, 
to take examples at random, all had 
an extremely practical bent without 
the Oxonian tendency to rhetorical 
expression and “aérial” speculation 
that is to be remarked in J. A. 
Symonds or Mr. Swinburne. 

The contrast between Arnold and 
Stephen is all the more interesting, 
because they seem to have had great 
points of resemblance. Both had the 
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most lovable personal qualities; both 
were keenly interested in literature; 
theologically, both inclined to a more 
or less passive scepticism, and po- 
litically neither was prepared to 
think along party lines. — Eccles- 
iastically, both were Erastians (Arnold 
from the sentimental point of view, 
and Stephen probably from the legal 
point of view); each wrote more for 
the student than the general reader, 
yet neither lacked an intimate in- 
terest in humanity combined with 
a deep vein of tenderness and mel- 
ancholy. The strong points of contrast 
between their writings were, as it 
seems to me, largely due to differences 
of environment in early life, and 
illustrate in a striking way the typi- 
cal differences between Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Stephen curiously suggests this in 
an essey on Arnold. He writes: 


A hard-headed senior-wrangler is in his 
own conceit a superior being to a flighty 
double first-class man. But perhaps his 
solid conviction that he was in the right 
faith made him rather unfitted to judge 
of the Sister University. He thought 
her impulsive, ill-balanced, too 
turned into the pursuit of theological, 
philosophical, and literary chimeras; and 
therefore was unjust to her substantial 
merits, and even to the intellectual impulse 
which, with all its vagaries, was yet better 
than stagnation. 


easily 


That is an admirably fair piece of 
writing, and it is possibly more 
autobiographical than it seems at 
first sight. 

Perhaps the most radical contrast 
between the two men is that which 
appears between Stephen’s ‘‘fear of 
enthusiasm” on the one side, and 
Arnold’s tendency to emotional rheto- 
ric on the other. Except possibly 
in his “‘In Praise of. Walking” and 
one or two other stray pieces, Stephen 
never “‘let himself go.” The repressed 
sentiment that occasionally emerges 
in his Life of Dr. Johnson is typical 
of his style. He mentions the founder 
of the “‘ Newdigate”’ at Oxford having 
““as much sense as could be expected 
from the founder of a prize poem.” 
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Stephen did once own to having 
written verse himself, but it was ‘at 
a very early period of infancy. 

The subject was the ‘Prairie on 
Fire,’ the only verses which I can 
at present remember being: 


See the bisons in despair 
How they tear their grizzly hair, 


or words to that effect. A difficulty 
in ensuring a sufficient supply of 
rhymes caused me to abandon this 
ambition.” Arnold, on the other 
hand, besides writing excellent poetry, 
gave free rein in his prose to all that 
engaging rhetoric and unction of 
style of which Renan was so great a 
master. On the whole, we may be 
grateful to writers who do. I mention 
the characteristic, however, only by 
way of emphasizing the fact that 
Arnold’s tendency was due to the 
warmth and color of the Oxford 
tradition. Such a school may often 
ensnare a writer into subtle fallacies 
or useless digressions, although in a 
case like that of Arnold the result 


has a rare charm of its own. But if 
we return to the ‘‘narrower view of 
matters,’’ Arnold could never, like 


Stephen, have written the model 
summary of a man’s career which 
made the “Dictionary of National 
Biography” a practicable enterprise. 

The same difference of training— 
not, as I think, of temperament— 
manifests itself in religious matters. 
Arnold is always giving expression 
to a touchingly retrospective mel- 
ancholy. Whether we turn to ‘‘Geist’s 
Grave,” or ‘‘Dover Beach,” or the 
sonnets, we invariably find him 
trying to reconstruct the cozy creed 
of his fathers, to believe that all is 
here for the best, and that we all 
meet happily afterwards. Possibly 
Stephen felt all the force of what he 
calls ‘‘ musical moans over spilt milk,” 
but, if so, he never confessed it. 
He writes that he found he had never 
properly believed the creed in which 
he was brought up, and so was not 
pained by its loss. It was therefore 
irrelevant for him to speculate on its 
merits (if any) as a means of con- 
solation. He prides himself on the 
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indifference of Cambridge to theology. 
In all the heated controversy of 
Cambridge on the war of the Federals 
and Confederates, 


it was only necessary to turn the con- 
versation upon theology to smooth the 
troubled waters. This would, I believe, 
be a dangerous expedient in a country 
parish, or possibly some other place. 
But at Cambridge I have always found 
that it is a topic which every one can discuss 
in perfect good temper except the few 
whom it sends to sleep. 


This remark certainly would not 
apply to modern Oxford—even under- 
graduate Oxford, which not so very 
long ago was stirred to its depths hy 
a proposal to add one of Mr. Walsh’s 
works to the Union Library, and 
where a gentleman who recently 
proposed that examiners in Theology 
need not necessarily be in Holy 
Orders, was greeted in Convocation 
with cries of “‘traitor.”’ 

With his curious insight into the 
British mind, Mr. Gladstone once 
observed that Englishmen hated the 
Pope and an abstract proposition 
more than anything else. In respect 
of the latter he ought to have 
excepted Oxford, where abstract pro- 
positions usually excite general in- 
terest and approval, though there 
have always been exceptions. I once 
asked the late Mr. York Powell 
whether it was worth my while to 
read Hegel’s “‘ Philosophy of History,” 
and he replied that if I wanted to 
read off my subject (which was 
history), I should be more profitably 
occupied in the study of steam- 
engines. But Oxford is seldom priv- 
ileged to produce Regius Professors 
of his type, and perhaps never will 
again. Most readers, however, will 
agree that Arnold's pages bristle 
with formule and abstract propo- 
sitions, whereas, except in his more 
recent writings, Stephen’s statements 
are always strictly qualified and 
limited. In his later works, for 
example, the ‘English Utilitarians,”’ 
and notably in the ‘‘ English Litera- 
ture and Society in the Eighteenth 
Century,’’ he became bolder, and his 


generalizations are all the more val- 
uable because they fit the facts like a 
glove. The last-named book is as- 
tonishing in the way it combines close 
accuracy and suggestive theories. 
Even here, however, he characteristi- 
cally remarks: “I hope I have said 
nothing original.’’ On the other hand 
it is noteworthy that the school of 
Oxford historians who have made the 
loudest declarations in support of 
strict and technical research, have 
often implicitly started from the most 
surprisingly bold suppositions. Free- 
man, for example, might deceive the 
casual reader by objecting to the 
Arthurian legend on the ground that 
“it proves nothing and teaches noth- 
ing,’ but one is tempted to suggest 
that the groundwork of his historical 
ideas was about as deductive and 
abstract as anything could be. 

To turn to less scholastic matters, 
Arnold and Stephen both typified 
in themselves other minor differences 
between the manifestations of the 
academic spirit in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It has been said—I know 
not by whom—that ‘‘ whereas Cam- 
bridge may be provincial, Oxford 
is suburban.’”’ Some have, as I 
think unfairly, attributed the ‘ sub- 
urban’”’ character of Oxford (2.¢., 
its closer contact with London) 
to the alleged desire of Balliol to 
be ‘‘in the swim,’’ and have supposed 
it to be originally fostered by the 
week-end visits of London celebrities 
which Jowett inaugurated. Such 
critics may fasten eagerly on certain 
passages in Mr. Belloc’s great memoir 
of Mr. Josiah Lambkin, of Burford 
College, whose characteristics are not 
altogether unrecognizable in modern 
Oxford: 


He was the guest and honored friend 
of the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke 
of Pembroke, the Duke of Limerick 
(‘‘Mad Harry’’), and the Duke of Lincoln; 
he had also the honor of holding a long 
conversation with the Duke of Berkshire, 
whom he met on the top of an omnibus 
in Piccadilly and instantly recognized. 


Oxford, however, has been, for the 
last three centuries at least, more in 
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touch with London than has Cam- 
bridge, and has generally prided 
herself on being less remote from 
“the great heart of the world.”’ 
Parliaments have been held there, 
and, on the whole, despite her 
predilection for lost causes, she has 
been more involved in politics. Pos- 
sibly it has resulted from this that 
Oxford has usually had more of the 
missionary spirit, and has more 
immediately influenced English 
thought. Arnold may have felt 
himself aloof from his Philistine 
countrymen, but he was_ keenly 
anxious to rouse them to a sense of 
higher things. Cambridge, on the 
other hand, has been more recluse 
and disinclined to be mixed up with 
public affairs. It is recorded of 
Stephen that he arrived in England 
fresh with the news of the battle 
of Sedan, and only mentioned the 
subject to a friend after two hours’ 
animated conversation on less topical 
subjects. Such behavior would 
rather shock an Oxford common- 
room, where the nightly discussion of 
London omnibus fares or of some new 
scheme for dealing with urban sewage 
displays a properly cosmopolitan 
spirit. 

Perhaps, however, this difference 
no longer continues in the same 
degree. It is said that a political 
pamphlet by an eminent Cambridge 
writer recently earned the distinction 
of being seriously studied by Cabinet 
ministers for their edification. Cer- 
tainly a visitor of both Universities 
would be equally impressed by the 
knowledge of general matters re- 
spectively shown there, even though 
Cambridge dons have not yet, so far 
as I know, occupied their vacations 
as war correspondents. Yet Oxford, 
however zealous to be in the world, 
preserves a certain affectation of 
exclusiveness. 

An Oxford contemporary of mine 
once horrified his scout by announcing 
that he was going to Cambridge. 
“I’ve never been there,’’ exclaimed 
the perturbed servitor. ‘“Ain’t it 
something in the Keble line, sir?” 
This somewhat disdainful attitude 
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has, I fear, not always been confined 
to anti-clerical scouts, and is in 
some measure characteristic of the 
conventional attitude of Oxford, not 
only to Cambridge, but also to the 
world at large. Many of Arnold’s 
most enthusiastic admirers have often 
felt repelled by a phraseology which 
was after all a mere mannerism in 
a singularly benevolent personality. 
Translated into the flesh, this man- 
nerism is precisely what constitutes 
the ‘‘Oxford manner.”’ This element 
of apparent condescension is con- 
spicuously absent in Stephen. Both 
Arnold and he had real humor, but 
Arnold too often makes the reader 
feel that the writer is laughing as 
much at him as with him, whereas 
Stephen is more genial. No one 
can help being amused by Stephen’s 
account of how Bentham’'s wish to 
promote the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number was marred by 
his habit of keeping both cats and 
mice in his study, but Stephen's 
pleasantry always leaves an agreeable 
after-taste of sympathy. Arnold’s 
remarks on dissenters and the middle- 
class stir up in the reader all the 
acidity latent in the dyspeptic ex- 
istence of our civilization, and, more- 
over, suggest a superiority of attitude 
which was probably not felt by the 
writer. 

These interesting contrasts between 
two men—not so very unlike each 
other in themselves—may, I think, 
fairly be attributed to those dif- 
ferences of environment which in 
youth leave an ineffaceableimpression, 
but which are in themselves hard to 
analyse. It is no less difficult to 
explain such a divergence as exists 
between Oxford and Cambridge, than 
to search out the causes that dif- 
ferentiate communities or nations. 
Perhaps something may be ascribed 
to locality. Cambridge has for the 
most part been recruited from the 
northern and eastern districts of 
England, whereas Oxford is geo- 
graphically more connected with the 
west. The western population is on 
the whole more Celtic in character, 
while the Teutonic element is more 
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deeply rooted in the north and east. 
This broad fact might explain some 
of the differences, but the speculation 
is obviously too uncertain to be 
seriously followed up. Yet, to take 
an example on a smaller scale, most 
men acquainted with the history of 
Balliol would agree that some of 
the essential characteristics of the 
college are in a great measure due 
to the constant immigration of Scot- 
tish students, and very probably the 
same causes have been at work in 
both instances. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting 
to speculate how far the ordinary man 
of affairs carries with him the in- 
fluence of his University through 
life. Such an attempt is, of course, 
somewhat baffled by the variations 
of the individual. Mr. Balfour, for 
instance, might well be imagined 
to have sprung from Oxford, and Mr. 
Morley from Cambridge, by any one 
who should compare ‘“‘The Founda- 
tions of Belief’’ with ‘‘Compromise.”’ 
The general impression would seem 
to be that the Cambridge man takes 
to the professions (except possibly 
that of journalism) with more readi- 
ness than the Oxford man. His 
interests are perhaps less numerous 
and his power of applying himself 
to the task immediately in front of 
him more pronounced. 
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Nevertheless, the Oxonian has his 
compensations in later life. He may 
begin by criticising the form rather 
than the substance of the matter 
he has in hand (even so far as to 
make marginal notes concerning the 
grammar of Blue-books), and may 
possibly not be so quick in coming to 
the point. But he will always respond 
to a greater number of stimuli, there 
will probably be more color in his 
life, and he will have a better chance 
of being proof against the ‘‘ossifying 
process’’ of middle age. In politics, 
Mr. Gladstone was certainly more 
receptive, as he got older, than 
Macaulay. It is scarcely possible to 
imagine Ruskin, had he been drilled 
in the austerer traditions of Cam- 
bridge, beginning his splendid attack 
on the Gradgrind school of economists 
at the time of life which he chose for it. 

Oxford may well console herself 
with the saying ‘“‘Qui vit sans folie 
n’est pas si sage qu ‘il croit.”” The 
intellectual indiscretions of youth 
have their ultimate compensations, 
and even the intellectual indiscre- 
tions of old age have a certain 
gallantry about them. Education 
has been defined as ‘‘the enlargement 
of the personality,” and if this 
definition be accepted, Oxford may 
still be content to dispense with 
engineering and agricultural triposes. 
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THE ROMANCE OF 


AN ITALIAN VILLA 


By Mrs. EvizaBeTH W. CHAMPNEY 


What name was that the little girl sang 
forth? 
Kate? The Cornaro, doubtless, who re- 
nounced 
The crown of Cyprus to be lady here, 
At Asolo, where still her memory stays. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


NOTHING is more irresistible than 
a formal garden gone wild, a plaisance, 
where art has done its utmost, 
neglected for centuries until nature 
has swept in, reconquered her do- 
main, and taken it to her heart. 

This was Robert Allen’s feeling as 
he left his motor-car at the entrance 
gate and strolled through the over- 
grown avenues of the Villa of Asolo. 
All day long he had been climbing 
the dusty highway with the intol- 
erable sunshine flashing in his eyes. 
The shade from the unclipped trees 
and shrubbery was like a bath of 
greenness, and he welcomed grate- 
fully the refreshing sound of rippling 
water and the pungent scent of box. 

The abundant marbles, mottled by 
moss, caressed by vines, and flecked 
by the waving shadows of foliage, 
had been mellowed to such low tones 
that they seemed a more natural 
outcrop of the soil than the freshly 
exposed quarries of Carrara which 
glistened like snowdrifts in the clefts 
of the neighboring mountains. And 
of what material other than marble 
should the terrace steps of this en- 
chanted garden be constructed when 
the very roads down which the oxen 
drag the great blocks are paved with 
its dust? 

Robert Allen had saturated his 
imagination with the story of the 
royal lady who so long ago held her 
mimic court at Asolo, and the scene 
which now opened before him was 
like the setting for a play with whose 
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book he was already familiar. As a 
sense of the realization of a long 
cherished ideal grew upon him he drew 
a deep breathof satisfaction, all the en- 
thusiasm of a sensitive but restrained 
nature voicing itself in his exclama- 
tion: ‘‘ Yes, this 7s the real thing!”’ 

With increasing delight he wan- 
dered from point to point, taking in 
the wonderful panorama—Venice, 
Vicenza, Padua, plainly visible on 
the horizon’s rim—and recognizing 
on every hand localities made famil- 
iar through his reading. 

Here, opening to the garden, was 
the stately hall with the double pil- 
lared loggia where Cardinal Bembo or- 
ganized his ‘“‘Court of Love” for the 
wedding festivities of the Queen’s maid 
of honor, the beautiful Fiammetta. 

Allen regretted that he had not 
brought with him a copy of the gay 
Cardinal’s little drama, for he would 
have enjoyed rereading it upon the very 
spot where it was composed and acted. 

Where was the fountain with the 
curving exedra where an audience 
listened to Perrottino’s indictment 
of Cupid, to Gismondo’s grave de- 
fence, and to Lariello’s judicial sum- 
ming up of the arguments? 

He would recognize it, of that he 
was certain, for Bembo’s description 
had the perfectness of detail of one 
of Carpaccio’s canvases. Moreover, 
he had reliable data in regard to this 
focal feature in the idyllic garden 
masque, for he had lately seen a 
reproduction of the fountain executed 
by a young Venetian sculptor. 

His sister, who had shared his study 
of Italian history, had discovered the 
copy of the Asolo fountain and had 
requested him to purchase it for their 
country home in America. 

But to her surprise and displeasure 
Robert Allen had flatly refused. 
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“Tf there is one thing that I am 
determined upon,’’ he announced, 
“it is that at Glen Allen there shall 
be no pretence or imitation. In my 
home and in my life I want only the 
real thing.”’ 

“But Robert,’’ Margaret Allen 
had remonstrated, ‘‘a copy which 
is frankly a copy is not a forgery, and 
when the original is unattainable——’”’ 

“It happens, my dear sister, that 
in the present instance the original 
is not unattainable. I leave for 
Asolo to-morrow with a reputable 
dealer in antiques, who assures me 
that he can manage the transaction 
forme. You can trust me not to be 
deceived by a forgery or inveigled 
into purchasing a worthless piece of 
dilapidation, and you need know no 
more until I return triumphant, as I 
hope; but if not, then the least said 
the better.” 

Arrived at Asolo, as neither had 
any precise knowledge as to the lo- 
cation of the fountain, the dealer and 
Allen had agreed to explore the garden 
in different directions, Allen choosing 
the mountain slope. At his side a 
runnel of water, not dashing freely 
over rocks but confined to a carved 
conduit and falling from basin to 
basin, babbled merrily, suggesting the 
prattle of children. So, he remem- 
bered, the brook at Glen Allen sang 
as he waded it in his boyhood. The 
long shadows which dappled his path 
quivered joyously, filling his heart 
with a buoyant expectation, a pre- 
science of happiness such as he had 
not experienced in many a year. 

“T am on the right trail,’’ he said 
to himself. “If these obstructing 
branches would only permit I should 
see my fountain from the end of 
this allée.” 

Suddenly the boughs swung open 
before him like gates, revealing, not 
the object of his search, though it was 
there; but a vision unexpected in this 
lonely place—the flash of sunlight 
upon fluttering feminine drapery. A 
lady, startled by his footsteps, had 
risen from the marble bench and 
stood ‘‘on tiptoe for a flight,’’ under 
an archway of blossoming shrubs 


which opened into a side allée. As 
she lingered for an instant looking 
backward to ascertain who the in- 
truder might be, Allen had a glimpse 
of rippling dark hair shading darker 
eyes, a mischievous mouth, and a 
sensuous chin carried proudly by a 
patrician throat. Then the figure, 
an unusually graceful one, vanished, 
and there was only a rain of blossoms 
from the shaken branches to tell that 
the empty niche of greenery had 
enshrined a statue. 

Yes, there was another evidence of 
the recent presence: on the ground 
in front of the exedra where she 
had dropped it lay the book she 
had been reading, Bembo’s ‘Gli 
Asolani!”’ 

Allen noted the title with pleasure, 
and as paper and pencil slipped from 
its leaves he saw with surprise that the 
lady had been occupied in translating 
one of the sonnets into English. 

A kindred interest in the poem so 
wrought with the glamour of the spot 
and with a sudden compelling desire 
to know more of this fair lady that 
Allen threw himself upon the sun- 
warmed bench and unscrupulously 
read the attempt: at versification. 

The work was that of an amateur, 
showing feeling but lack of skill, and, 
recalling the admirable translation ot 
Horatio Brown, he wrote rapidly 
upon the lady’s tablet the lines 
beginning: 


A maid I lived in mirth and jocund air; 
Sweet fancies fed me, with my lot content. 


This completed, his boldness in- 
creasing with his enthusiasm, he 
added the companion sonnet in which 
Fiammetta answers Mona Berenice’s 
arraignment of Cupid: 


A maid I lived in dolour and distress, 

With comrades wroth, with my own self 
in rage; 

Now Love with such sweet thoughts doth 
me assuage 

What can I else but sing for mirthfulness? 


These literary recreations were 
suddenly interrupted by a distant 
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halloo, and Allen sprang to his feet, 
guiltily secreting the volume in his 
pocket. He had forgotten his travel- 
ling companion, an uncongenial and 
somewhat vulgar man, to whom he 
had no intention of confiding this 
adventure. The man came crashing 
through the shrubbery wiping the 
beads of perspiration from his rubi- 
cund face. 

“Why didn’t you let me know 
that you had found the object of 
your search?’’ he asked querulously. 

“Whom do you mean?” Allen 
stammered. “There is no one 
here.”’ 

“What do I mean? Why the 
fountain of course. You cannot ex- 
pect me to believe that you do not 
recognize your fountain! ”’ 

‘“Yes, of course,” Allen replied, 
‘‘ this is unmistakably the original of 
the one my sister desired me to pur- 
chase, and I must admit that the copy 
was surprisingly faithful.” 

‘*But how much more satisfactory,” 
the other rejoined in evident alarm, 
“to possess an authentic antique. I 
am not a man of sentiment, but if I 
were, the thought of the romantic 
history of this particular gem of art 
from the time that it was the ren- 
dezvous for the flirtations of Caterina’s 
frisky maids, up to this present, 
would certainly warm the cockles of 
my heart and give an additional 
charm to the fountain’s picturesque- 
ness. It «zs picturesque, that you 
must admit. Ithought so; well, what 
do you say, is it a bargain?”’ 

As Robert Allen regarded the 
fountain he thrilled with pardonable 
exultation, for he realised that his 
quest was justified. Angelo’s copy 
had been painstakingly faithful, but 
it was too new, too perfect an article 
of commerce; whereas the original, 
through long habitation of this spot, 
had taken root and_ blossomed. 
Birds built upon its base, replying to 
the singing water with liquid twitter- 
ings; lizards basked upon its rim and 
had made homes in its crevices. In 
short its appearance entirely com- 
posed with its associations, and 
Robert Allen replied unhesitatingly: 


“It is a bargain, and I take it at 
your own valuation.” 

“Very good,’’ the dealer replied 
gayly, ‘‘and since there is nothing 
further to detain us here, we will 
adjourn to the nearest inn, rest from 
our exertions, and order dinner.”’ 

Allen allowed himself to be led 
reluctantly away, but with no in- 
tention of immediately leaving Asolo. 
Mendaciously explaining that he had 
decided to continue his trip in the 
direction of the Tyrol, he saw his 
undesired comrade depart by sail to 
Venice and hastened back to the 
villa. 

The book which he had purloined 
to avoid betraying his chance en- 
counter burned in his pocket. He 
told himself that he was bound in 
honor to return it, and he informed 
the gate-keeper that he wished to 
sketch in the garden, a small gra- 
tuity converting that Cerberus into 
his devoted slave. 

“The Signor may maka herself 
contenta,’’ so the custodian assured 
him. ‘‘No man coma in giardino 
excepta ze Signorina.”’ 

“The Signorina?”’ 

“Yas, ze Signorina di Floriano. 
Zat spotta blanca on ze montagna,— 
Villa Floriano. Ze terra vicina, what 
you call neighbora. One leetle porta 
inzemuro. Ze Signorina taka mucha 
contenta passegiare himself in ze 
giardino, Verra richa bella donna ze 
Signorina.’”’ 

Allen feigned indifference, and, 
loitering until the shrubbery hid him 
from view, hastened with nervous 
step toward the fountain. 

The spot was apparently deserted, 
though it had seemed to him as he 
approached that he had heard the 
light tinkle of a mandolin, and pres- 
ently he noticed with a compre- 
hending smile a shred of silken 
fringe shut in the door of a tool house 
near the fountain. She was there, in 
hiding, and knowing that she had 
trapped herself Allen sat him down 
and, much amused, waited further 
developments. She could see him 
from her retreat, for the upper part 
of the door was an iron grille, and he 
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lit a cigar and feigned absorptiorm in 
the book. But, asthe minutes passed 
by and she made no sign, he repented 
keeping her a prisoner, and depositing 
the book where he had found it, 
strolled leisurely out of sight. He 
could not, however, prevail upon 
himself to leave the neighborhood, 
and presently he was startled by 
a frantic pounding in the direction of 
the tool house. The door had no 
handle upon the inside, and the 
refugee had made herself a prisoner. 
She was raining ineffectual blows 
with some heavy implement, and 
soon an appealing cry for help brought 
Allen to her relief. 

But she held her head high as she 
emerged, her cheeks flushing with 
more than the unwonted exercise, 
and was about to pass him without 
a word when Allen barred the way 
as he presented the borrowed volume. 

She glanced swiftly through the 
translations which he had left with- 
in the ‘cover, and as she read she 
grew every moment more manifestly 
indignant. 

‘*So,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘you not 
only purloined my book but have 
taken the liberty to read my private 
papers!” 

“It was unpardonable,’ he mur- 
mured, adding profuse but unin- 
telligible apologies, and blushing in 
his turn while she scrutinized him 
unmercifully. ‘‘And where is my 
sonnet?’’ she asked suddenly, “how 
dared you to keep it?”’ 

“TI did not intend to do so,’’ he 
protested; “if it is not there I will 
bring it to your house this afternoon.”’ 

“Certainly not,’’ she replied, *‘ since 
I do not know you.” 

“Then I will send it.” 

“No, bring it here, at five this 
afternoon,’’ she said—adding sudden- 
ly, with the bearing of an angry Juno, 
‘‘How dared you keep it?” 

“Tt is like my luck,’’ Allen thought 
ruefully. ‘‘I shall never see her 
again, and shall probably be met 
this afternoon by some sour old 
servitor commissioned to receive the 
sonnet, if not by some irate male 
relative prepared to chastise me.” 


So naively hopeless was he of any 
possible rendezvous granted in this 
equivocal way, that he was most 
agreeably surprised when the Sig- 
norina di Fioriano herself kept the 
appointment. 

He expressed his pleasure perhaps 
too effusively, for she frowned as she 
replied: 

“You forget that I was compelled 
to come personally.”’ 

““How so?’ he asked, surprised. 

“The poem which you have just 
given back to me is a confession of 
love written in my own hand. Im- 
agine what a scandal it might have 
created if received from you by an 
indiscreet messenger; and in whose 
faithfulness can one trust?’’ 

He stared blankly, for this mis- 
conception had not occurred to him, 
and then laughed boyishly. ‘‘ How 
absurd!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, for 
once | am grateful for the senseless 
artificiality of social relations in this 
country ; since to avoid the appearance 
of unconventionality you have given 
me another opportunity of telling 
you how sorry I am to have offended 
you.” 

Something in his evident embar- 
rassment if not contrition restored the 
lady’s good humor. This was not 
the sort of man which his astonishing 
presumption had led her to expect. 

She laughed lightly. ‘‘I believe 
you meant me no humiliation,”’ she 
said, “‘but can’t you see how un- 
pardonable it was in you to better 
my poor translation?”’ 

‘But the translation is not mine,” 
he exclaimed eagerly. ‘‘Did I torget 
to quote it? Your verses were far 
superior to anything which I could 
have written.”’ 

After this clearing of the atmos- 
phere they drifted naturally into chat 
suggested by the associations of the 
spot and the delightful literary co- 
quetry that it had witnessed. ~ 

“It was not all Platonic love in 
Queen Caterina’s time I fear,” said 
the Signorina di Floriano, ‘‘for you 
will remember that the occasion which 
brought the witt,, company together 
was the wedding of the Queen’s maid- 
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of-honor, Fiammetta, for whom I 
was named and from whom I am 
descended.” 

‘“‘Ah! that explains your interest 
in Bembo's poem.” 

‘‘But what is the explanation of 
yours?’’ she asked. ‘‘So few Ameri- 
cans care for Italian history or litera- 
ture.” 

‘‘Nor do I in the abstract. It was 
simply a personal sympathy for Cat er- 
ina Cornaro, widowed at nineteen and 
despoiled by Venice of her kingdom 
of Cyprus for which she had fought so 
pluckily.”’ 

“Oh, but she was Venetian, and 
when her son died there was nothing 
left to fight for. She was only too 
glad to give Cyprus to Italy, to her 
country. And Venice was grateful. 
The Signory made this lovely spot a 
veritable kingdom, more delightful 
and less dangerous than the lonely 
island which in reality had been for 
her only a place of banishment. 
They treated her while she lived at 
Asolo like a queen and she was 
buried with regal honors. She is 
not to be pitied, for she knew that she 
would live in history as one who had 
served Italy.”’ 

‘‘She was apparently happy here,”’ 
Allen assented, ‘‘and might well have 
been, for I never saw a place which so 
completely realized my expectations. 
I wish I had brought my camera.” 

‘“‘T will lend you mine,’”’ she said 
with unexpected kindness. ‘“‘I have 
taken many photographs in this gar- 
den which I will show you this evening 
if you care to call and can endure my 
father’s monologues on our family 
portraits.”’ 

Robert Allen eagerly availed him- 
self of the proffered privilege. 

The Signor Floriano was a decrepit 
dilettante; but Allen listened pa- 
tiently to his disquisitions on early 
Italian art for the sake of the exceed- 
ing recompense of Fiammetta’s pres- 
ence. It was interesting, too, to find her 
incarnated in certain of the old por- 
traits, especially in one of Lotto’s 
of which her father believed that 
the ‘‘ Bride and Bridegroom ”’ in the 
Madrid Gallery was only a replica. 


‘“‘This,’’ he said positively, ‘‘is the 
portrait of Florian di Floriano and 
his wife Fiammetta, lady-in-waiting 
to Caterina Cornaro. It was painted 
at the period of their marriage, for 
which festival Bembo wrote his 
fantasia ‘‘ Gli Asolani.’’ I have every 
proof of this, and the types as you see 
are reproduced with fidelity in every 
generation. Our men have always 
had that honest and somewhat stolid 
look, our women are more clever— 
note my daughter's countenance. 
They have the same penetrating eyes 
that search us to the marrow of the 
soul, and the thin serious lips whose 
rare smile illuminates and transforms 
their faces.” 

Allen lingered on at Asolo, and in 
his walks with Fiammetta in the 
enchanted garden Love, as in Lotto’s 
painting, fluttered above them linking 
them with his easy yoke. 

He told her of his strenuous life and 
ambitions in America, and she listened 
with suppressed enthusiasm. ‘‘Ah! 
that is the life for a man. Here 
everything is finished, and there is 
nothing to do but admire the achieve- 
ments of others.”’ 

‘*But we are very raw and new,”’ 
he added. ‘‘Let me give an instance 
which will explain what I mean. [| 
own an estate in the Catskills, as 
beautiful naturally as this; but it 
lacks the touch of art, and until now 
this lack has never troubled me. My 
sister has made what she calls a 
garden. There is an abundance of 
flowers but no plan,—only a long, 
straight path with beds on either 
hand. This path exercises an at- 
traction on every one who enters the 
garden. No one fails to ask to what 
it leads. It leads precisely nowhere, 
for it stops abruptly at a ravine be- 
tween two heavily wooded hills, the 
Glen for which the place was named. 
I can remember that there was a 
brook there in my boyhood, but its 
bed is dry, for the water has been 
diverted toa neighboring mill. The 
ravine is an impenetrable tangle 
ending at a high stone wall. 

‘Recently, in Venice, my sister 
came across a reproduction of Cat- 
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erina Cornaro’s fountain, the very 
one where we first met, as it strangely 
happens. She was interested in it 
because we had read together Bem- 
bo’s poem and it was the cause of 
my coming to Asolo, for | wanted to 
see how the original was placed. 
And finding how easy it will be to 
reproduce this old garden I have 
decided to do so. I shall restore the 
water by piping, and the brook will 
tumble again down its old natural 


bed until it reaches my _ sister's 
garden where it will supply the 


fountain and form a pool for water- 
lilies. The fountain is the very 
thing which Glen Allen lacks, a 
satisfying goal toward which the 
garden path tends!” 

His enthusiasm was contagious. 
“Tt will be very beautiful,” Fi- 
ammetta replied, “and time will give 
its added charm as the years go by.” 

‘‘T shall not be obliged to wait for 
time,’’ Allen replied, “for I shall not 
allow the fountain to be restored or 
scraped or furbished up in any way 


but shall have it set exactly as 
+h 
A sudden transformation was 


wrought in the girl; he had seen her 
angry face before, but her eyes had 
never blazed like this. ‘‘ You cannot 
mean,’’ she said, “that you intend to 
have this fountain removed; that is 
impossible. ”’ 

“Not atall. I had the opportunity 
to purchase this very fountain, and 
it is mine,”’ 

“You vandal!” The words struck 
him like a blow in the face. 

“Signorina Floriano!’’ he cried, 
“what have I done to merit your 
indignation? The right to remove 
the fountain was offered me.” 

‘You never could have the moral 
right to take one of these marbles 
away,’’ she retorted, ‘“‘for they be- 
long to Italy. Have you no con- 
science? Can you not see that it 
would be as truly a theft as any of 
the acts of spoliation committed by 
the barbarian invaders? Napoleon 
carried away the bronze horses of 
St. Mark’s, but France was forced 
to restore them. Have you pictured 
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to yourself what this garden would be 
without its fountain?” 

‘* What, indeed?”’ thought Allen; 
and as the devastation which his 
acquisition would create was revealed 
to him he stood before his accuser 
silent and confused. 

Fiammetta realized her advantage 
and pursued it. ‘‘And what would 
the fountain be,’’ she asked, ‘‘ with- 
out the garden’ For though it is a 
beautiful object in itself it owes the 
major part of its attractiveness to 
its setting. Its very dilapidation is 
appropriate and harmonious here. 
its crumbling fragments are lovingly 


’ 


held together by binding vines. Its 
mutilated carvings are concealed 


under caressing mosses. Think of 
it stripped of these adornments, as 
well as of its associations, and ex- 
patriated, pitiable, dilapidated, like 
the flotsam and jetsam of the auction- 
room, brought into cruel comparison 
with the ostentatious perfection of 
modern objects!”’ 

“It could never be entirely stripped 
of its associations could it?’’ Allen 
asked apologetically. ‘It would al- 
ways be the actual fountain around 
whose basin that merry party sat 
and held their disquisitions so long 
ago. It has other associations also 
for me. Pardon me, Signorina, if I 
presumed too much, but I fancied 
from my own love for this fountain 
and all for which it stands, that 
possibly if it found a fitting home with 
me, you also—’”’ but his voice broke, 
for she had turned from him abruptly, 
shocked and offended, as he thought, 
by the revelation of his love. 

She faced him a moment later, her 
face ablaze with intense feeling. ‘‘If 
you care, as you say, for what this 
fountain represents, why do you not 
preserve it and the spot which its 
associations make glorious for Italy?”’ 

“Not for Italy,” he cried, ‘but 
for you, if you will say the word. 
Can you not see that I care nothing 
for what this fountain represents 
unless it represents you, nothing for 
dead and gone queens and courts of 
love—they were but pretexts, a 
meeting ground of common interest 
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where we could learn to know each 
other.”’ 

“Then it was all a pretence?’’ she 
asked. 

“All but my love for you; that is 
terribly real, Fiammetta, and has 
eaten up every desire that I once 
possessed. For you I will give 
up my ambitions and my country. 
We will live here together; your life 
shall be a never-ending Decameron 
of love and laughter and art. You 
shall make an Italian of me, for 
Italy has conquered its invader.” 

He held her close and she did not 
resist. It seemed to him that she 
consented, but her next words un- 
decéived him. ‘‘No, no,’’ she cried, 


passionately, ““I would be unworthy 
Your 


to accept such a sacrifice. 
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place is over there with your own 
people. I could not respect you if 
you gave up your responsibilities 
even for me.”’ 

“You will not let me stay?” 

“No.” 

He released her gently. ‘‘ Pardon 
me,’’ he said bitterly, ‘‘but you shall 
have your wish. I give back the 
fountain to Italy. My sister shall 
have hers, also, for the reproduction 
goes to Glen Allen, since you decree 
that shams and deceptions are good 
enough for Americans——”’ 

Her arms tightened about his neck. 
“No, no,’’ she whispered, “you 
shall have your heart’s desire too— 
the ‘real thing,’ for / go with 
you——”’ 

‘““And what’s real but love?”’ 
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THE READING HABIT IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Gustave MIcHaupD 


WHATEVER be the cause of a human 
migration, its effects are not unlike 
those of geological erosion: new 
social strata are built up at the 
expense of old ones and far away 
from them. Moreover, a_ sorting 
of the human sediments takes place; 
those which are left im situ differ from 
those which are carried away. 

Such differences may be physical; 
in the majority of cases they are 
mainly, if not exclusively, mental. 
Two classes of individuals who profess 
radically opposite opinions on a vital 
issue will be found to differ somewhat 
in their average tastes, inclinations, 
temperaments. When a long and 
dangerous voyage to a strange land 
is contemplated, if the cause of the 
migration be tyranny at home, there 
will be many more independent, 
liberty-loving people among those 
who leave than among those who 
choose to remain. There will be 
many more patient, timid individuals, 
more of those who are strongly 
attached to earthly goods or to kith 
and kin, among those who remain 
than among those who go. If the 
cause of emigration is an inducement 
to improve one’s position through 
the buying of cheap, untilled soil, 
those who depart will be found, 
on the whole, to be more enterprising, 
more active, more indifferent to those 
advantages offered by a cultured 
society than those who remain. If 
the discovery of gold placers is the 
attraction, the average emigrant will 
be found to be somewhat credulous, 
imaginative, reckless, and, when try- 
ing to become rich, more inclined to 
resort to gambling methods than to 
monotonous and steady work. Hence 
partial migrations, through the sifting 
power they exert, and the trans- 
missibility to offspring of the 
inherited characteristics thus concen- 
trated into a community, are one 


of the most potential factors in the 
creation of new mental varieties of 
the human race. 

No ethnic factor has had more 
influence in the genesis of the Amer- 
ican people. Natural selection ex- 
erted by environment has, of course, 
acted through the killing of the unfit 
and the decrease of their posterity, 
but that factor has not been at work 
long enough to determine conspicuous 
racial changes. It is probably true 
that, through the premature death, 
for half a dozen generations, of those 
Southern people who were more 
liable than others to malaria, dysen- 
tery, or yellow fever, the Southerner 
is to-day immune to a higher de- 
gree than the Northerner from those 
diseases. One may admit that a 
mountain race is being formed in 
the south central Appalachian region 
out of the Baltic people who settled 
in places so little adapted to their 
racial qualities,—for it is evident 
that poverty, ignorance, the conse- 
quent neglect of children, and their 
greater mortality constantly eliminate 
from the ‘‘poor mountain whites” 
those less able to earn a living at the 
expense of the mountain,—and many 
similar examples could be given, 
yet none of the variations thus 
induced belong to the class of those 
which can be readily perceived. 
Mental changes brought about by 
the migration across the sea, followed 
by inland westward migrations, are, 
on the contrary, strongly marked in 
many parts of our land, and the 
greatest contrast appears when New 
England is compared with those 
Western States into which it has 
poured thousands of its sons. 

Settled mainly by high-thinking 
idealists, who abandoned comfort and 
part of their earthly possessions in 
order to enjoy religious freedom, 
New England sent forth afterwards 
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THE READING HABIT IN THE UNITED STATES 


a westward current of emigrants 
who abandoned the religious and 
educational advantages offered by 
cultured communities in order to im- 
prove their position through the 
possession of a fertile soil. The result 
of the two migrations, undertaken for 
motives so widely different, was the 
separation of our people into two 
ethnic varities which insensibly merge 
into one another: In the West, a 
vigorous stock, the essence of energy, 
people whose fathers have pushed 
West as far as they could and whose 
sons are now called back East 
wherever “‘push” is the valued quality. 
In New England, a highly intellectual 
race, sensitive and tinged with the 
neurotism or ‘‘degeneracy’’ which the 
departure of the robust always in- 
duces. It is the race which has given 
the ration its poets, which does now 
much of its abstract thinking, nearly 
all its dreaming. 

Such a mental diversity is not gen- 
erally ignored. Editors, novelists, 
cartoonists, sometimes make allusions 
to the intellectuality of the Boston 
woman or to the superiority of the 
Chicago business man over his Eastern 
colleague. Educators have noted a 
divergence in the conception which 
both sections of the country have of 
their institutions of higher learning: 
‘‘One sometimes hears it said,’ writes 
Prof. Edward Delavan Perry, of Col- 
umbia University, ‘that the Western 
university exists solely for the sake 
of students, while some of the Eastern 
universities seem to think that the 
students exist chiefly for the sake of 
the university or of science at large.}’ 
That is, the Eastern university con- 


siders itself as an instrument for 
acquiring knowledge, the Western 


university as an instrument for im- 
parting it. One is struggling for 
scientific truths, the other for men 
of character. The ideal of the first 
is abstract, that of the second is 
active. 

These are impressions, but our 
knowledge of mental differences in 
different sections of our country 
has no need to rest entirely on evidence 
of such a character. Figures can 
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sometimes be found which not only 
reveal clearly such divergences, but 
even allow of accurate or rough 
measurements. Such is the case 
for a habit which is closely related 
to the intellectual disposition: those 
people whose imagination cannot be 
reconciled with a life spent in bread- 
earning duties are those who seek in 
books what they cannot find at home, 
at school, or in the factory, 

In the map on page 204, the 
extent of the reading habit, per State 
and for the year 1903, has been 
charted. The figures shown on the 
map were obtained by dividing the 
number of books which public, school, 
and society libraries issued, by the 
total population. The number of 
books issued for home use during 
the year 1903 was taken from the 
report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education for that year. 

The figures on the map are in 


every case lower than the actual 
numbers, and even their relative 
value but roughly expresses the 
facts. Books consulted or read in 


reference rooms are not taken into 
account; many of the smaller libraries 
did not report the number of books 
they had issued for home use, and 
some readers who read much buy their 
own books. Carciul scrutiny satisfied 
me, however, that the division of the 
States into five categories according 
to the extent taken in them by the 
reading habit, is accurate for all com- 
parisons instituted between States 
in which density er color of popu- 
lation does not widely differ. 
Comparison between the North and 
the Southis impossible. The negroes, 
who constitute a considerable fraction 
of our Southern population, are still 
generally illiterate. The ethnic value 
of this study—so far as the Southern 
whites are concerned—depended on 
the elimination of the negroes from 
both the readers of library books 
and the total population. While 
our Federal census would have made 
it easy to perform the first operation, 
the library returns make no distinc- 
tion between black and white readers. 
The reading habit is more pro- 
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nounced in New England than in 
any other section of our country— 
such is the first fact taught by the map. 
In New England, taken as a whole, 
100 persons drew from libraries an 
average of 243 books in 1903. The 
nearest approach to that number 
is found in California (207 books). 
New York comes next with only 155 
books. All other States fall far behind 
these numbers. The preponderance 
of New England in that matter is 
the logical sequence of its intellectual 
hegemony. 

The map shows another fact—the 
existence, in the Far West, of three 
States, California, Montana, and Col- 
orado, in which the reading habit is 


by far more general than in the 
neighboring States. Close exam- 
ination reveals but one common 


feature in their population: the three 
States were settled mainly by people 
who were dissatisfied with farming 
and other slow, though comparative- 
ly safe, ways of making a fortune,— 
people whose imagination had readily 
responded to the marvellous stories 
which are circulated whenever ex- 
tensive gold fields are discovered. 
Is there any connection between a 
vivid imagination and the reading 
habit? Whatever be the answer 
which will one day be given to the 
query, we may well note that our 
experience in that matter is not 
unique. In those British possessions, 
the settlement of which was brought 
about by the discovery of gcld, the 
reading habit has grown to an extent 
not only unparalleled in other colo- 
nies, but even greater than in the 
metropolis. A region settled by 
much the same ethnic element which 
settled early in California, and which 
comes next to that State in the world 
gold output—Victoria,—boasted, as 
early as 1890, of having one public 
library to every 4,800 of population, 
as against one in every 277,000 in the 
United Kingdom. In the United 
States, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,Connecticut, and 
the District of Columbia are the only 
States which can show now so favor- 
able a rate. 
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No constant relation can be ob- 
served between the birth-rate of 
genius and talent, per State, and the 
number or equipment of educational 
institutions. The latter feature, in 
the United States, seems to depend 
more on the prosperity of communities 
than on the ethnic character of their 
members. But there seems to be a 
relation between the extent of the 
reading habit and the present birth- 
rate of men and women of genius of 
all degrees. The diagram on page 
207 expresses that relation for those 
States for which such a comparison is 
possible. South of the Ohio and 
west of the Mississippi, factors 
other than the ethnic variability of 
the white man vitiate the returns for 
both the birth-rate of eminent men 
and the reading habit. South of the 
Ohio, the illiterate negro element 
lowers unduly the latter. West and 
north of Illinois, the colonization is 
recent, and an analysis of the com- 
position of the native-born element 
shows too large a proportion of young 
people to warrant fair results when 
the figures are used to calculate the 
present birth-rate of genius. These 
figures are: for the numerator of the 
fraction, the number of eminent men 
born in each State and living any- 
where in 1900, as reported in ‘* Who’s 
Who in America’’; and for the de- 
nominator, the total number of 
people born in the corresponding State 
and living anywhere in 1900, as 
reported in our last federal census. 

From the standpoint of mental 
ethnology, New England is as dif- 
ferent from the rest of the United 
States as Brittany or Provence from 
the rest of France, Piedmont from 
the rest of Italy, Bavaria- from the 
rest of Germany. But the mental 
characteristics of the New Englander 
are not those of the Alpine or Mediter- 
ranean races. Some are exaggerated 
Baltic traits. Some are peculiar 
to New England. Those features the 
existence of which Gan be scientifically 
proved and the extent of which can 
be readily measured are a high birth- 
rate of genius, a passion for reading, 
a high divorce rate, a low natality, 
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a high death-rate from diseases of the must remember that mental ethnology 
nervous system. The correlation be- isascience born yesterday. To-day it 
tween some of these traits is obvious. gathers facts. To-morrow it will com- 
Between others it is obscure. But we pare these and from them derive laws. 


MICHIGAN. 






ILLINOIS: uy 7a 








THE BIRTH-RATEL OF GENIUS AND THE READING HABIT 


Apparent size of readers is proportional to birth-rate of genius 
Number of books is proportional to extent of reading habit 
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Mr., or shall I say Colonel? Win- 
ston Churchill, novelist and reform 
politician, came very near being nom- 
inated for Governor of New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Churchill has been the 
most picturesque figure in the Re- 
publican campaign, and though he 
did not get the nomination he may 
get it another time; at any rate he 
made the good people of that State 
sit up and think. He has told them 
a lot of truths, and he has opened 
their eyes to a lot of abuses. They 
did not know how badly off they 
were until Mr. Churchill told them. 
Now they know it and they are 
going to see their wrongs righted 
socner or later, and the young nov- 
elist is at hand to be their Moses. 
He made a brave fight along honest 
lines, and it is a pity that there are 
not more young men of his calibre in 
the field of politics. It would stir 
things up. 
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I find the following ecclesiastical 
intelligence in an English periodical: 


His Reverence, Father B. Vaughan, 
Has so covered the Smart Set 
scaughan, 
That no sinner knows why 
He is not doomed to dhy, 
Or understands why he was baughan. 
2 

Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, well 
known as an interpreter of Browning, 
will realize one of her ambitions in 
November by appearing in a pro- 
duction of Browning’s play, ‘‘ Pippa 
Passes.” In Mr. Henry Miller, the 
actor-manager of the Princess Theatre, 
Mrs. Le Moyne has found a courageous 
and artistic spirit who shares with her 
the belief that this drama can hold 
as high a place upon the stage as it long 
has held in the library. Mr. Miller, 
with Mrs. Le Moyne, believes that 
“Pippa Passes’’ can be presented in 
the theatre in such a manner that it 
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will appeal to the play-going public as 
pronouncedly as dramas written for 
the purpose of gain. Therefore, Mr. 
Miller and Mrs. Le Moyne intend 
producing the play, not merely for a 
few special matinées, as was the case 
when this actress appeared in ‘In a 
Balcony” and “A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon,”’ but for what is called 
in theatrical parlance a ‘‘run.”’ They 
began preparations for the production 
about midsummer and expect to 
produce scenic and histrionic effects 
that will be attractive to the public 
and fully in harmony with the ideas 
of the master mind that conceived the 
play. The exact date for the open- 
ing has not been selected, but it is 
expected to be a night early in 
November. 


ws 


Mr. Frank Curzon, the well-known 
London manager, speaks feelingly 
of the way American managers have 
spoiled the English market. Our 
managers do not seem to care how 
much money they spend to get what 
they want, while an English manager 
will often go without what he wants 
rather than pay too much for it. 
“Mr. Frohman, ’’he says, “‘ has spoiled 
the authors with fees and the actors 
with salaries, and by so doing has 
driven many of us into musical 
pieces when we should be doing 
comedies.”’ The same may be said 
of authors who are not playwrights. 
Some of the magazine and book 
writers of to-day have ridiculous ideas 
as to the value of their literary efforts. 
Prices to authors, it seems to me, 
should be based upon sales. If an 
author is worth a large price he should 
get it; if he is not, I don’t see why 
in the world it should be paid to him. 
But you will find that the authors 
whose books do not have a partic- 
ularly paying sale will ask as much 
for their work as those whose books 
are counted among the “ best sellers.”’ 
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Mrs. Burnett's new story, which will 
run through The Century, is believed 
to be her magnumopus. She has been 
working on it for several years and 
only laid it aside to write ‘‘The Dawn 
of a To-morrow,”’ the plot of which 
took possession of her and had to be 
written—so she says, and she ought to 
know. Mrs. Burnett has spent the 
past summer at her English home, 
Maytham Hall in Kent. There she 
spends her time among her roses when 
not engaged in writing. The pho- 
tographer has caught her engaged in 
her favorite recreation. 
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One of the most interesting holiday 
books will be the edition of George 
Eliot’s ‘‘Romola,’’ edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Dr. Guido 
Biagi, librarian of the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, and one of the 
most distinguished scholars in Italy. 
Dr. Biagi has devoted the past two 
years to the selection of illustrations, 
of which there are 160—all of them 
historically accurate. 
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The posthumous novel of John 
Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie)—‘‘ The 
Dream and the Business’’—is almost 
as full of epigrams as anything she 
ever wrote. It is, however, one of her 
more serious stories, and is written 
to show that the Nonconformist 
conscience is not always the best guide 
in bringing up a family of twentieth- 
century children. I give here a few 
epigrams from the book to show their 
quality. Some of them are, I should 
say, rather witty than wise or true: 

Men who look before they leap—leap, 
nevertheless! The choice of a career and 
the choice of a wife—the most important 
steps in a man’s life—are accidents 
always. You pride yourself on 
thinking both questions out, but your 
thinking will be gratuitous—so far as 
your fate is concerned. 

It is not the merely cold or the merely 
emotional woman who can influence a 
man’s life, but the woman with self- 
control; which, in its highest form, is 
self-abnegation. 
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A man will spend a lifetime quarrelling 
with his own heart, whereas a woman can 
never believe that her heart might be in 
the wrong. 

Many people have excellent morals, but 
the most odious ways. 

A girl who is satisfied with her wardrobe 
can bear many privations. 
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Mr. H. B. Irving, the son of Sir 
Henry, has come over here to act, 
principally in his father’s repertoire. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
read that Mr. Irving has quite a repu- 
tation in his own country as an author. 
He has published two books—one, on 
“Judge Jeffreys,’’ the other, ‘“‘ French 
Criminals,’— which have met with 
a certain amount of success; and 
he is now bringing out a volume 
of essays which will include several 
papers on criminology, two or three 
of which have been printed in the 
magazines. From Mr. Shorter’s liter- 
ary letter in The Sphere I learn that 
Mr. Irving is ‘‘an analyst of crime 
and is a member of the Murder Club, 
a little supper club of which Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Max 
Pemberton are also members.” The 
“Murder Club”’ is a new club to me. 


Not since Garrick wrote many plays and 
prologues [says Mr. Shorter] have we had 
an actor who has made any achievement 
in literature, a certain number of memoirs 
which may or may not have been written 
by the actors in question being pretty well 
all that I can recall. One or two literary 
contributions in the shape of ‘‘intro- 
ductions”’ by Sir Henry Irving it is gener- 
ally understood were not written by that 
great man, any more than his speeches 
were. 


2 3 


Then he adds that the action of 
Sir Henry in emploving others to 
write for him has been very much 
misunderstood. As an actor, Mr. 
Shorter argues, “it never occurred to 
him that there was anything more in 
reciting a speech prepared for him 
by some one else, than there was in 
reciting a speech that he found in 
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one of Shakespeare’s plays.” I am 
not quite prepared to accept this 
argument, for in reciting a speech that 
he found in one of Shakespeare's plays 
there was no concealment of its 
source; but in reciting a speech pre- 
pared by some one else there was de- 
cidedly the intention to conceal. Just 
how much of Sir Henry’s speeches the 
late Mr. L. F. Austin wrote remains 
to be proved. I doubt if it was quite 
as much as has been claimed. Sir 
Henry was a cultivated man and 
there was no earthly reason why he 
should not be able to wiite, as well as 
deliver, one. Many actors of the 
present day are writers. Certainly the 
late Joseph Jefferson was a charming 
writer, while Mr. Francis Wilson has 
made a number of interesting contri- 
butions to the literature of the day. 
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Here is Mr. Linley Sambourne’s 
now famous cartoon representing 
President Roosevelt twisting the lion's 
tongue. The British public will have 
none of our abbreviations. If they 
would not permit the omission of the 
“ in various words from which we 
have long omitted it, how much less 
could they agree to change the spelling 
of some three hundred words. 
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Mr. Root’s recent visit to South 
America promises to bear good fruit 
in many ways. The photograph here 
produced shows his arrival at Rio de 
Janeiro, on the U.S.S. Charleston, to 
attend the Pan-American Conference. 
The Secretary of State and his daugh- 
ter stand at the left of this group; the 
military and naval aides assigned to 
him by the President of Brazil come 


next; Mrs. Root and Mr. Edward 
Root are in the middle; and Am- 


bassador Griscom and Captain Cam- 
eron C. Winslow on the extreme 
right. 


24 


M. Pierre Loti’s 


Turkish 


new romance of 
life, ‘‘ Disenchanted,” has 
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been described as a Turkish “‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ which book of course 
it does not resemble in any particular, 
except that it has a purpose, which 
is to show up the unhappy lives of 
Turkish women. ‘‘Any endeavor,’’ 
M. Loti writes, “‘to find real names 
for Djenan, Zeyneb, or Melek would 
be waste of time, for they never 
existed.” 
22 


I take pleasure in calling attention 
to the American Woman’s Club in Ber- 
lin. It was founded in 1894, but as 
it is not generally known it is just as 
well to speak of it. Clubs of this sort 
are invaluable to travelling American 
women or girls who go abroad to study 
art. The yearly subscription is only 
$2.50, and the address of the club is 
Kleist Strasse iz, W., Berlin, Ger- 
many. Mrs. Charlemagne Tower, 
wife of the American Ambassador, is 
its president, and Mrs. John Cleves- 
Symmes its treasurer, to whom any 
one who is interested may send the 
price of a subscription—or more. 
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Those persons who have read and 
enjoyed ‘‘ Panama Patchwork Poems’’ 
will regret to hear that their author, 
Mr. James Stanley Gilbert, died in 
August last in the Colon hospital. 
Mr. Tracy Robinson, the editor of 
a recent edition of John Payne’s 
poems, stands sponsor for Mr. Gilbert, 
and has written an introduction to 
the second edition of his verses. Mr. 
Robinson also made a poetic address 
at the grave of Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert 
did well to call his book Patchwork 
Poems. Serious and frivolous are 
printed side by side. The lines called 
‘‘A Frijoles Washer-Girl” give a 
good idea of Mr. Gilbert’s muse: 


“‘A dream in living bronze is she, 

A dusky goddess full revealed; 

Clad but in Nature’s modesty— 
Her wondrous beauty unconcealed. 


Half to her knee, the rushing stream 
An instant pauses on its way; 
The ripples in the sunshine gleam, 

And tiny rainbows round her play. 
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Lithe as the bamboo growing near 
Within the tangled, tropic glade; 

As graceful as the startled deer 
Half hidden in the distant shade. 


The limbs, the hips, the swelling bust 
Of famed Olympus’ fairest queen, 
Ne’er modelled yet on lines more just 

Was ever sculptured marble seen! 


Her curl-fringed eyes, now black, now 
brown, 
Are depths of passion unexplored; 
Her teeth, a glistening, pearly crown 
A rajah would delight to hoard. 


A dream, a dream in bronze is she, 
A dusky goddess full revealed! 
Clad but in Nature’s modesty— 
Her wondrous beauty uncon- 
cealed!”’ 
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With its October number the new 


STANLEY GILBERT 


owners and editors of the American 
Magazine—* for thirty years Leslie’s 
Monthly’’—appear in full force. They 
really took possession some months 
ago, but with the October number the 
new management begins its work. 
The opening article is an editorial 
announcement, illustrated with por- 
traits of the well-known writers who 
are now at the helm of this periodical. 
A résumé of the work already accom- 
plished by these writers, and what 
they propose to do, is given, together 
with new portraits. It is interesting 
to note that 


all of them have won for themselves large 
circles of readers, but every one of them 


has served an apprenticeship in actual 
editorial work. Indeed, some of them 
have in their time swept the editorial 


office, washed the type, kicked press, as 
all of them have held copy, read proof, 
made up forms, gathered news, and turned 
down or accepted manuscripts. 
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Does the writer of this announcement 
expect us to believe that so gentle and 
refined a woman as Miss Tarbell ever 
“swept the editorial office, washed 
the type,’ or “kicked press’? If 
Miss Tarbell ever did sweep an 
editorial office or wash the type I am 
sure she did it well; but that she 
‘“‘*kicked press’ I hesitate to believe. 
By the way, in the November number 
of the American Magazine Miss Tarbell 
will begin her new series of revelations 
which is to be a narrative of business 
and politics in recent times. 
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A correspondent in San Francisco, 
Mabel Craft Deering, sends me this 
story of Bernhardt’s ‘‘Phédre”’ acted 
in the open air. 


One of the great events in the world’s 
dramatic history occurred last spring when 
the greatest tragedienne of her time played 
Racine’s ‘‘ Phédre’”’ against a classic back- 
ground and in the open air. The per- 
formance took place in the University of 
California’s wonderful Greek Theatre at 
Berkeley, and not only was the event a 
red-letter one for the five thousand people 
who made up the audience but for Bern- 
hardt herself. She was as excited as a 
child at this fulfilment of a dream. ‘‘It 
has always dream of mine,” 
she declared with eloquent hands and 
eyes, ‘‘to play ‘Phédre’ sometime in the 
open air, but I never dreamed of doing 


” 


been a 


it in Greece. 

The Greek Theatre of the University of 
California is as fine as any of antiquity and 
is unique in the modern world. It seats 
seven thousand people. Bernhardt’s day 
was perfect, the sky as blue as any Greece 
could ever have shown, the women gayly 
dressed though there were hundreds from 
the maimed and prostrate city across the 
bay. The day was so warm that before the 
play commenced and between the acts the 
seats blossomed into a field of parasols, 
gay as portulacas. As each act commenced 
thousands of pretty sunshades closed with 
a snap as though by clockwork. 

The enormous stage had been lavishly 
set with palms and potted plants and two 
great divans covered with draperies. A 
few Greek cushions and a few leopard skins 
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gave the requisite touch of barbarism. 
From the first appearance of Bernhardt’s 
handsome young leading man, M. de Max, 
to the last great lines when Phédre an- 
nounces her own death by poison, every 
lightest word was audible to the very 
highest seats and far beyond. So perfect 
are the acoustic properties that I did not 
lose even one sighing breath of the 
unhappy queen. Bernhardt’s wonderful 
voice cooed and soothed and sobbed 
through the lines, each accent of the flow- 
ing verse perfect, each rhythm complete, 
without a fault in the immensely long 
part. Mme. Bernhardt’s memory is still as 
well preserved as her body and though she 
appeared in the searching sunshine she 
looked marvellously young and at moments 
beautiful. Her youthfully rounded figure 
is still more graceful than that of the 
youngest woman on the stage—and she 
does not, by any means, consider it neces- 
sary to surround herself by scarecrows,— 
and in her clinging Grecian robes of ivory 
with deep gold embroideries, her head 
covered by a beautiful white lace veil em- 
broidered with gold, her hands laden with 
turquoises, and sandals under her bare 
pink toes, she made a picture superlatively 
graceful and fair. Her tawny eyes flashed 
from beneath the fringe of hair and as she 
left the amphitheatre in an open carriage 
without a veil, she was cheered enthusias- 
tically by thousands of people who had 
lingered on the heights among the trees or 
along the campus to wave and shout her 
an enthusiastic farewell. It was her ‘‘ last 
appearance ’’ in northern California. As it 
is announced as a farewell tour, one hopes 
with some certainty that she will come 
again. 

Bernhardt’s tour was marred in the west 
by San Francisco’s supreme disaster. She 
had planned to play in San Francisco but 
the destruction of all the playhouses sent 
her to Oakland. When she was driven 
through San Francisco through the mar- 
vellous pink and white ruins which archi- 
tects declare to be beautiful but which 
form, nevertheless, a terrible picture of 
desolation, she wept and her tears were 
not stage tears. When she passed the old 
Palace Hotel where she had always stayed 
on previous visits, now nothing but sight- 
less walls, she wrung her hands and de- 
clared that she never wished to return 
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until San Francisco was her own fair self 


again. 
2 

In the October number of Harper's 
Bazar Mr. W. D. Howells says many 
true and wise things about the speech 
cf American women. The speech of 
most American men is bad enough, 
but—I regret to say—the speech of 
American women is worse. And what 
is even more appalling, the ‘twang 
and whine and whiffle and whinny”’ 
are more noticeable to-day than ever 
before. It is the rarest thing to hear 
an American woman speak correctly, 
especially in the matter of the deadly 
R. The way this unfortunate letter 
is tortured is enough to make it 
wish that it had never been put in 
the alphabet. I have met college- 
bred women within a few weeks who 
tortured their R’s so that I could 
hardly understand what they were 
saying; and to my amazement I found 
that my speech, with its soft R’s, was 
almost unintelligible to them. The of- 


fensiveness of American speech is due 
to carelessness, and the fact that cor- 
rect speech is not taught in schools 
or colleges. A friend of mine told me 
that she heard the president of a 
well-known women’s college deliver 
an address recently, and that she 
twisted her ’s worse than any one she 
had ever heard. A little boy whom I 
know, who used to speak beautiful 
English but now speaks a most 
atrocious lingo, tells me that his 
teacher insists upon his twisting his 
R,—which she calls giving its proper 
value to that letter. 


Py > 4 
In the course of his article Mr. 
Howells writes these words, which 


every American woman should read 
and take to heart; not that every 
American woman speaks badly, but 
that most American women do: 

natural de- 
a hab- 
woman 
is worth 


Our women have not a 
fect to overcome, they have only 
it to correct. The average 
must first be taught that it 
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while to speak beautifully, that it is even a 
duty to speak beautifully. Once persuade 
the average American woman that it is her 
duty to do this, and the thing is as good 
as done. Let her be made to realize 
that she ought to speak clearly, promptly, 
strenuously, as well as sweetly, from her 
throat, and she will do it; or if she cannot, 
she will make her children do it. Supply 
her vivid fancy with the fact that it is a 
pain and offence to the listener to hear her 
speak incorrectly, and she will not speak 
incorrectly if she knows it. When 
women have mastered this ideal, they can- 
not feel hurt or affronted if the school 
continues their work in the case of their 
children. It is possible that it may yet 
come to such a pass with us that the teacher 
of the public schools, who may now send 
home a child coming with unwashed hands 
or face, shall have the right to expel any 
little one speaking through its nose. 


ZB 


The head mistress of a fashionable 
New York school, once famous for its 
culture, argued with me that certain 
incorrectnesses of speech were Amer- 
ican, and therefore should not be 
frowned down. Don’t, where does n't 
was meant, she thought unobjection- 
able, and insisted that Gawd and dawg 
were good American for God and dog. 
Such an argument coming from a 
woman of cultivation was very dis- 
couraging. I know that good Ameri- 
cans do say Gawd and dawg, but 
whenever I hear it done, I think it 
must be intended as a joke. 
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In these strenuous times of the 
making of magazines, the men behind 
the subscription desks must use their 
brains as well as editor and author. 
That they do so is well shown by the 
appended missive which was recently 
sent out over the land to unsuspecting 
readers. It tells its own story without 
further comment: 


DEAR SiR: 

Sherman said, ‘‘ War is hell!’”’ Wecould 
say the same about building up a good 
list of subscribers. You have never 
answered our letter which we sent you 





when we took hold of , and we were 
forced to conclude that you did not think 
the paper worth anything unless you got 
it for nothing. Much as we should like 
to scatter our words of wisdom to the 
four corners of the earth free of charge to 
everybody, the United States Postal Laws 
do not permit of our doing this except at 
an expense which makes our philanthropy 
look sick. 

We have a list of over a thousand people 
who used to get —— for nothing and out 
of that thousand there were ten who re- 
sponded to our letter and sent us $1.00 
apiece when we told them that we could 
not go on giving our paper away. The 
other nine hundred and ninety handed us 
a green lemon, by ignoring our communi- 
cation and intimating by a vast and deep 
silence that all the numbers which they 
HAD received were not worth a paid 
subscription of $1.00, which we requested 
in order to help put the magazine on its 
feet. 

We are willing to let bygones be bygones 
but we don’t want our old readers to be 
hasbeens and we are more than willing to 
meet you three quarters way. Send us 
your order and we will enter your sub- 
scription until JANUARY 1908, sending 
you the paper for the remainder of this 
year. If this does not appeal to you and 
if we do not hear from you, we are liable 
to insist more strongly upon your sub- 
scribing even if we have to send each new 
subscriber a check for $100. Don’t put 
yourself in the position of being under 
obligations to us, but send us a dollar and 
get a full dollar’s worth of paper, ink, and 
brains in return. 

Awaiting your 
expectancy, we are, 

Yours very truly. 
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Mark Twain has at last written his 
autobiography, the opening chapters 
of which have appeared in the North 
American Review—now by the way, 
a fortnightly. Mr. Clemens has been 
working on his autobiography for 
many years, but it was his intention 
that it should not be published until 
after his death. His publishers, how- 
ever, have persuaded him to publish 
it now, and the present generation 


reply with feverish 














BERNHARDT GOING OFF AT END OF THE THIRD ACT IN PHEDRE AT BERKELEY, CAL, (see page 214) 























THE LOUNGER 


owes them a debt of gratitude. I 
wonder how many people remember 
that Mark Twain wrote his auto- 
biography as long ago as 1871. It 
appeared in a little pamphlet pub- 
lished by Sheldon & Company, at 
677. Broadway, under the Grand 
Central (now the Broadway Central) 
Hotel. To be sure, the autobiography 
then published was a burlesque. On 
the title-page was printed the Twain 
family tree, which I here reproduce. 


Ours is a noble old house [wrote Mr. 
Clemens] and stretches a long way back 
into antiquity. The earliest ancestor the 
Twains have any record of was a friend of 
the family by the name of Higgins. This 
was in the eleventh century, when our 
people were living in Aberdeen, county of 
Cork, England. Why it is that our long 
line has ever since borne the maternal name 
(except when one of them now and then 
took a playful refuge in an alias to avert 
foolishness), instead of Higgins, is a 
mystery which none of us has ever felt 
much desire to stir. It is a kind of vague 
pretty romance, and we leave it alone. 
All the old families do that way. 

Arthour Twain was a man of considerable 
note—a solicitor on the highway in William 
Rufus’ time. At about the age of thirty 
he went to one of those fine old English 
places of resort called Newgate, to see about 
something, and never returned again. 
While there he died suddenly. 


The present representative of the 
family, Mark Twain, seems to have 
resembled his ancestor, Augustus 
Twain, who ‘‘ made something of a stir 
about the year 1160.’’ He was a born 
humorist. The first Twain to come 
to America was John Morgan Twain. 
‘‘He came over to this country with 
Columbus in 1492, as a passenger. He 
appears to have been of a crusty, 
uncomfortable disposition. He com- 
plained of the food all the way over, 
and was always threatening to go 
ashore unless there wasachange. He 
wanted fresh shad.’’ Charles Henry 
Twain, we are told, lived during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, 
and was a zealous and distinguished 
missionary. ‘‘He converted sixteen 














‘TWAIN 


(From the burlesque autobiography of Mark Twain) 


thousand South Sea islanders, and 
taught them that a dog-tooth neck- 
lace and a pair of spectacles was not 
enough clothing to come to divine 
service in. His poor flock loved him 
very, very dearly; and when his 
funeral was over, they got up in a 
body (and came out of the restaurant) 
with tears in their eyes, and saying, 
one to another, that he was a good, 
tender missionary, and they wished 
they had some more of him.” 

The reader of this little pamphlet 
will see that it is only of his ancestors 
that Mark Twain writes. ‘‘My own 
history,” he says, ‘‘would really seem 
so tame contrasted with that of my 
ancestors, that it is simply wisdom to 
leave it unwritten until | am hanged.”’ 
As Mr. Clemens has written his auto- 
biography, and as, according to latest 
accounts, he is still unhanged, he 
apparently has changed his mind—a 
feat for which we should all be pro- 
foundly thankful. As an autobio- 
grapher, Mark is simply immense. 


2 


There is no burning topic of the 
hour that Mark Twain cannot illumi- 
nate by his humorous treatment. I 
knew that he would be funny when he 
took up the subject of spelling re- 
form, and I have not been disap- 
pointed. At an Associated Press 
banquet, not long since, he “‘ let him- 
self go’’; and he has never been more 
delightfully amusing: 








TWISTING THE LION'S TONGUE 


FATHER TIME (closely examining small incision in tree- 
‘* WHO'S BEEN TRYING TO CUT THIS TREE DOWN?” 
of young 
** FATHER ! I KANNOT TEL A LI, 


trunk). 
‘* TEDDY ” 
Washington). 
WITH MY LITL AX.” 
FATHER TIME, ‘* AH WELL! 


ROOSEVELT (72 manner 


“In 1883, when the simplified spelling 
movement first tried to make a noise,”’ 
said Mr. Clemens, ‘I was indifferent to it; 
more—I even irreverently scoffed at it. 
What I needed was an object lesson. I got 
it. At that time I was earning the family’s 
bread on magazine work at seven cents a 
word. I was the property of a magazine, 
a seven-cent slave under a boiler-iron con- 
tract. One day there came a note from 
the editor requiring me to write ten pages 
on this revolting text:—‘Considerations 
concerning the alleged subterranean holo- 
photal extemporaneousness of the con- 
chyliaceous superimbrication of the 
ornithorhyncus as foreshadowed by the 
unintelligibility of its plesiosaurian ani- 
sodactylous aspects.’ 

“Ten pages of that. Each and every 
word a seventeen-jointed vestibuled rail- 
road train. Seven cents a word! I saw 
starvation staring the family in the face. 
I went to the editor, and I took a stenog- 
rapher along, so as to have the interview 
down in black and white, for no magazine 
editor can ever remember any part of a 
business talk, except the part that’s got 
graft in it. I said, ‘Read that text. Jack- 
son, and let it go on record; read it out 
loud.’ He read it. 
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BOYS WILL BE Boys !” 
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“T said: ‘You want ten pages 
of those rumbling, great, long 
summer thunderpeals and you 
expect to get them at seven cents 
a peal?’ 

‘*He said: ‘A word ’s a word, 
and seven cents is the contract.’ 

‘I said: ‘Jackson, this is cold- 
blooded oppression. What’s an 
average English word?’ 

‘*He said: ‘Six letters.’ 

“T said: ‘Nothing of the kind. 
That’s French, and includes the 
spaces between the words; an 
average English word is four 
letters and a half. By hard, 
honest labor I’ve dug all the large 
words out of my vocabulary and 
shaved it down until the average 
is three letters and a half. Iam 
economical of my time and labor. 
For the family’s sake I ’ve got 
to be. So I never write ‘‘metro- 
polis’”’ for seven cents because I 
can get the same money for 
“city.”” I never write ‘‘police- 
man,”’ because I can get the same 
price for “cop.” I never write 
‘‘valetudinarian”’ at all, for not 
even hunger and wretchedness 
can humble me to the point where 
I will do a word like that for seven 
cents. I wouldn't do it.’ 

“I said to him, ‘You ought at 
least to allow me overtime on 
that word ‘extemporaneous- 
ness. He coldly refused. I 
seldom say a harsh word to any 
one, but I was not master of 
myself then, and I spoke right out 
and called him an anisodactylous plesio- 
saurian conchyliaceous ornithorhyncus. 
He lived only two hours. 

“From that day to this I have been a 
devoted and hard-working member of that 
heaven-born institution the International 
Association for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Authors, and now I am laboring with 
Carnegie’s Simplified Committee, and with 
my heart in the work. 

‘‘Now, I wish to say just one entirely 
serious word. I have reached a time of 
life—seventy years and a half—where none 
of the concerns of this world has much in- 
terest for me personally. I think I can 
speak dispassionately upon this matter, be- 
cause in the little while that I have got to 
remain here I can get along very well with 
these old-fashioned forms, and I don’t pro- 
pose to make any trouble about it. I shall 
soon be where they won't care how I spell 
so long asI keep the Sabbath. 

‘““Thcre are eighty-two millions of us that 
use this orthography and it ought to be 
simplified in our behalf, but it is kept in 
its present condition to satisfy one million 
of people who like to have their literature 
in the old form; that looks to me to be 
rather selfish.” 


George 









































GROUP ON THE ‘‘ CHARLESTON,” BEFORE DISEMBARKING AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


See page 212 
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THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


Out of enthusiasm, 

Out of unbounded hope, 

Out of Gallic hearts swelling with the love of liberty, 

Out of delight of giving to a sister republic the bronze embodiment of 
an idea, 

You were sent to us, reverently sent over-sea to a people glad to receive 
you, 

Sent to an empire founded in your name. 


Here are ignorances, negligences, and abuses that you left behind, in the 
country where your bronze boiled and was cast in a mould fashioned 
by one man, but designed by millions. 

Here are light-quenching clouds that blow dark overhead, obscuring 
your luminous crown spiked with the rays of truth. 

Darkest of all are the clouds of smoke that creep thickly, sluggishly out 
of the cowardly bomb of the anarch. 

Thickly and blackly these clouds often envelop your sturdy, unfaltering 
form. 

The unfriendly winds of the harbor strive against your foothold on the 
star; 
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The corroding rains have clothed your majestic shoulders with a mock- 
royal mantle of green; 

And the burning sun brutally assails you with his floods of heated gold. 

But in the mists, in the moonlight, in the tempest, and in the chilling 
dawn your torch gleams faithfully, symbolically, 

Shining into the eyes of desperate seekers of our country, 

Shining into the eyes of her sons and daughters outgoing or returning, 

To remind them that Liberty lifts an untiring arm. 


Courage and stand firm, bronze Embodiment of an Idea! 

We, the idealists, apostrophize you. 

We, the materialists, admire you. 

We, the socialists, approve you. 

We, the patriots, salute you. 

The monuments of innumerable tyrants of old have all crumbled and 
fallen, but you shall stand until the whole earth heaves and casts 
you into the water. 

And as time and the world go you shall be our symbol, our Goddess 
eternal. 

For a countryful of kings shall burnish your sides and tighten your 
rivets and plates forever and ever! 

ETHEL MORSE. 
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To write a book with ‘“‘bad men”’ 
and gun-play on almost every page, 
and yet a book that the 
self-respecting readercan 
peruse in public with per- 
fect composure, is the equivalent of a 
philanthropic deed. We all have a 
sneaking fondness for gun-play and bad 
men in our reading-matter, but we 
cannot always procure them with the 
approval of our literary consciences. 
Mr. Spearman’s new novel, ‘*Whisper- 
ing Smith,”’ is going to be a great suc- 
cess because it satisfies both conscien- 
ces and tastes in this matter. It isa 
railroad story relating the trials of the 
men who run the long mountain divis- 
ion of a Western road. They contend 
with floods, accidents, train-robbers 
and other hindrances to good railroad- 
ing. ‘‘ Whispering Smith,” the quickest 
shot in the “high country,’ is the 
head of their secret service. His task 
itis to clean out the gang who are 
wrecking freights, robbing express- 
cars, and murdering men. He does it 
in a thoroughly competent and kind- 
hearted fashion, having a nice sense of 
humor and much human kindness, as 
well as being quick on the trigger. 
It is a grasping hero who would need 
a more comprehensive endowment. 


“Whispering 
Smith” 


How it goes with other readers I do 
not know, but in general modern Ital- 
The Making ian fiction either bores 
eatin me or disgusts ; it does 
not offer the intellectual 
compensations to be found in modern 
French. literature, and it is only the 
incorrigible habit of reading what- 
ever comes along that can carry 
one through a fair amount of it. 
Therefore | took up Fogazzaro’s ‘‘ The 
Saint’’ in a spirit of indifference that 
was speedily changed to interest. The 
book is not a great novel, but it zs a 
great picture of a man with the passion 
for righteousness. It appeals to the 
intelligence and to the religious in- 
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stincts on every page. It is intensely 
illuminating as to the progress of 
liberal Christian thought in the Italian 
Church, and the translator tells us 
that the Christian Democrats have 
accepted it as their gospel. On the 
other hand, it has been placed by the 
Jesuits upon the Index of prohibited 
books—a measure that looks to the 
outsider like a strategical mistake: the 
book is singularly well calculated to 
make the non-Roman world under- 
stand and sympathize with the high- 
est Catholic aspirations. 

Benedetto is a modern version of 
the medizval saint ; his message is the 
supremacy of conduct over ritual, 
the value of love in life, but he never 
doubts the impregnability of the 
Church as the stronghold of Chris- 
tianity. He separates the body of 
truth from its outward clothing, believ- 
ing as he does from his heart that the 
Church is a living body capable of 
fashioning itself new garments when 
the old are outgrown. His opinions 
must be those of many pious and de- 
voted Catholics, and they are com- 
patible with intense devoutness on 
his own part, for, while Benedetto’s 
friend Selva has only ‘‘alms of the 
intellect’’ to give, Benedetto himself 
gives lavishly of his soul. The title 
of the book is no misnomer; here is 
an absolutely loyal and saintly char- 
acter, so strongly depicted that the 
reader is conscious of a keen regret 
that the book is, after all, only fiction 
and not biography. The twentieth 
century needs Benedettos as the 
thirteenth needed St. Francis. 


There is one noteworthy thing 
about ‘‘A Son of the People,”’ by the 
Baroness Orczy—that is, 
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stories on the face of earth. But the 
scene of the book is set in the great 
plains of Hungary, and there is 
throughout a feeling of vast spaces, 


free air, tender coloring, misty 
lights. The story swims in this 
feeling. It is as pronounced and as 


‘* different”’ as the Roumanian atmos- 
phere in “The Bard of the Dim- 
bovitza’’—which book I hope all good 
poetry lovers know. 

The Russian atmosphere in liter- 
ature is too leaden and too heavily 
charged with various kinds of elec- 
tricity to be at all pleasant, but the 
atmosphere of the other Slavonic 
peoples is not so exciting, and where 
one can feel, as here, that it is the 
real thing, it is worth while. 


Apropos of the Russian atmosphere, 
did you savor that article by Gorky 
(in a recent Appieton’s, I 


— think) on New York? My 
and ‘ > = 

friend Robinson, who is a 
Gotham 


square man if the dear Lord 
ever made one, got excited over that 
article, and stood on my hearth-rug 
exhaling indignation from the top of 
his shiny head to the soles of his 
shiny patent-leather shoes. What 
he said may not have been refined 
literary criticism, but it was im- 
mensely sincere! —‘‘ Well, I like the 
nerve of a measly little Russian cuss 
who can come over here and talk to 
us like that! Of course, he was in 
New York and that zs a bum town if 
you want to see good Americans; but, 
after all, it’s more of a white man’s 
town than he ever laid eyes on before 
in all his. squalid Russian life! Why, 
those chumps from Russia would n’t 
know civilization if they ran up 
against it in the street. Let ’em stay 
at home and play with bomb- 
throwers and write their rotten old 
tales about their rotten old world. 
It’s all they ’ll ever be good for, and, 
if you ask me, it isn’t much. They 
can’t do things. They haven't got 
the brains, the energy, the savvy. 
When we graft, we graft; when we 
reform, we reform. Of course we can 
stand a lot of betterments. Every 
nation has a hard row to hoe working 
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out its own salvation; but, thank 
Heaven! here in America we still have 
some tools to do it with. Men are 
men over here yet—not effete little 
bunches of ideals that won’t work. 
All that kind is good for is to sit on 
the fence and sling criticism, and I 
don’t believe in standing for it, not 
for a holy minute!”’ 


Mr. Bliss Carman’s publishers have 
brought out a substantial volume 
holding in itself the con- 


a tents of five of the author’s 
enniien slender books of verse. 

“The Pipes of Pan” it is 
called, and the title is both ex- 


planation and apology. Poor Pan 
who had no soul! It is the chief 
fault of this fluent and often charm- 
ing verse that it, too, is singularly 
soulless. 

If you ask me what soul is, in 
poetry, I cannot clearly tell you, but 
I know that poetry which has it not 
is lifeless and without grasp on the 
hearts of men. There are hardly half 
a dozen poems in “The Pipes of 
Pan” which one turns to reread— 
and surely that is the test of a poem. 
It is true that the excepted half-dozen 
are exquisite; but why be a poet at 
all if you are to strike the high note 
so seldom in nearly seven hundred 
pages? 

Mr. Carman’s love-lyrics are es- 
pecially inadequate, for, in general, 
the affections they commemorate 
seem very temporary and perfunctory. 
I do not mean that a love-lyric must 
have the spiritual quality to appeal 
to the modern reader, but it must 
necessarily have a certain amount of 
depth or intensity, a touch of the 
magic, a glimmer of the “‘light that 
never was.”’ 

In the section entitled “Songs of 
the Sea Children” there is more of this 
quality than elsewhere in the book, 
and surely this little poem is all com- 
pact of it: 


Out of the dust that bore thee 
What wonder walking came,— 

What beauty like blown grasses, 
What ardour like still flame? 








What patience of the mountains 
What yearning of the sea, 
What far, eternal impulse 
Endowed the world with thee? 
A reed within the river, 
A leaf upon the bough,— 
What breath of April ever 
Was half so dear as thou? 


But the best thing in the volume is 
also the first—the poem ‘‘Overlord,’’ 
beginning 


Lord of the grass and the hill, 
Lord of the rain, 

White Overlord of will, 
Master of pain,— 


I, who am dust and air 

Blown through the halls of death, 
Like a pale ghost of prayer,— 

I am Thy breath. 


This song was never sung by Pan! 
Why is it that the existence led 


by college professors is distinctly un- 
popular as material for 


What Ails pee 
. fiction? I only recall 
the Academic : 
: some half-dozen  at- 
Life ? 


tempts to depict univer- 
sity life from the standpoint of the fac- 
ulty circle, and yet people who live by 
their brains ought to have thrillingly 
interesting times together—else what 
is the use of brains? The best novel 
of the kind is perhaps ‘‘The Chame- 
leon,”’ by James Weber Linn; Mrs. 
Wright has worked ably in the same 
field; Robert Herrick has touched 
upon it gingerly, and Basil King did 
a melodrama with a college setting. 
The latter, I fancy, was the ‘best 
seller” of them all. Is it that the life 
of the mind is too insipid to hold the 
attention of the average reader unless 
it is highly seasoned with imported 
elements, or is the academic life really 
more dull and colorless than that 
led by equally intelligent people out- 
side the college environment? 

‘“‘In the House of Her Friends’’ is 
an anonymous venture into this field. 
The story has a most attractive 
lucidity. You see the characters as 
you see a landscape in mountain air, 
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but I notice in it something also 
observed in all the other novels deal- 
ing with similar material—an im- 
plication, namely, that there is no 
pettiness so petty, no gossip so 
trivial, personal, and malicious, as 
that of the faculty sets in a college 
town. If this is true, it constitutes 
a serious arraignment of the academic 
life on its social side, which ought, 
surely, to be conducted on a high 
plane. But the people who write about 
it with knowledge testify otherwise, 
though they do not attempt to ex- 
plain the phenomenon. Can it really 
be that the intellectual life is a social 
failure? 


Whether ‘‘culture”’ produces petti- 
ness or not, I am afraid it does oc- 
casionally produce censoriousness— 
and censoriousness is narrowing. 

In looking over ‘‘ Whistler and 
Others,’’ by Mr. Frederick Wedmore, 
— rn the English critic, it 
seh thn Sts suddenly struck me that 
ni Rineitiie this writer, who has al- 
ways seemed an espe- 
cially delicate and poised intelligence, 
creative as well as critical, was more 
fretful than I remembered, more in- 
clined to carp, and condescend. To 
be sure he is addressing an English 
public,and, doubtless,an English pub- 
lic is enough to drive an art-lover 
quite mad. Mr. Wedmore does not 
hesitate to tell the British citizen 
that when he thinks he loves art he 
is quite mistaken, and that when he 
talks of it he is ridiculous, because 
he “is out of sympathy with it ab- 
solutely—treceives, absorbs it at no 
pore of all his skin—its charm a 
thing apart from him—that keeps its 
secret—to which he has never access.”’ 

And again: ‘There is something in 
our Race that makes it a difficulty 
to extract either from the admitted 
bourgeois or the ‘cultivated’ person 
who has rushed to Siena or the Lom- 
bard plains, any judgment upon Art 
comparable in sagacity or clearness to 
that of the first artisan you may collar 
in the first provincial museum.”’ 

Doubtless this is all very true, but 
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does not Mr. Wedmore’s keen appre- 
hension of the unworthiness of his 
readers make directly for the impover- 
ishment of his own work? I confess 
that I enjoyed the volume much less 
than I expected from reading the cap- 
tion—‘‘In Art, as in Affection, sym- 
pathies are involuntary. For all that, 
sooner or later,they will need to be jus- 
tified,’’—and his preliminary dictum 
that no critical writing about art is of 
good use if it is not ‘‘ based on vivid, 
irrepressible interest in the life we 
know,”’ and if it does not offer ‘‘an 
elucidation of qualities, an analysis 
of temperament, a presentation in 
full light of a character, or an achieve- 
ment, an aim, or a feat.”’ 


The kind of criticism thus described 
is truly Higher Criticism—that of the 
creative writer; and af- 


Srenanatn, ter what Mr. Wedmore 
Ruskin, wading ending: ogy re 
Whistler says about it, the reader 


is fully justified in ex- 
pecting to find his own book wholly 
of this class. However, most of the 
essays are merely brief notices writ- 
ten apropos of some exhibition, and 
drier and less exhaustive than even 
such notices need be. To be sure 
there are afew longer articles, nota- 
bly a delightful chapter about Rus- 
kin, in which is said something that 
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is nearly the final word about him: 


The Painter may not say, perhaps, that 
Ruskin knew much about Painting. The 
Architect may not say he knew much about 
Architecture. But you will not find the 
Writer who shall tell you that Ruskin knew 
little about Writing. A great master in 
Literature—that he is in any case; al- 
though in Criticism he had extraordinary 
limitations and absolutely feminine perver- 


sities. 


But if you want the final word upon 
Whistler, Wedmore has not said it 
nor thought it. For that you must go 
back to George Moore’s essay, written 
years before Whistler’s death. Moore 
says that it was Whistler’s slender 
physique, his American nerves, that 
modified his genius into freakishness 
at times. He could not pass from 
masterpiece to masterpiece, as great 
artists used to do, for each supreme 
effort required too great an expendi- 
ture of nerve-force. In the inter- 
vals while Nature recouped herself, 
Whistler frivoled. ‘‘A few more 


pounds of flesh and muscle, and we 
should have had another Velasquez, 
but Nature shrinks from repetition, 
and at the last moment she said ‘The 
world has had one Velasquez; another 
would be superfluous: let there be 
Jimmie Whistler. 
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THE SHADOW OF A GREAT ROCK 


A NOVEL 


By Witu1aM R. LiGHTON 


Ill 


Mark hurried down the hill toward 
the town, dull anger possessing him, 
excluding every other feeling. He 
had no thought but that the theft 
was merely a drunken act, and that 
Braidlaw would be somewhere about, 
squandering the money in further 
debauchery. 

But this belief was quickly dispelled. 
A little way below his cabin he came 
upon Cannon, carrying a lariat and 
moving aimlessly through the trees 
and thick undergrowths. 

‘“‘Hello,’’ Cannon growled in gruff 
greeting. ‘‘You’re out early. Say, 
you ain’t seen a loose horse up your 
way—that big black I bought to 
ride west? He’s gone, and I can’t find 
him. Looks bad to me. The rope 
was plumb new, and it looks like it 
had been cut. Besides, I found this 
in the grass by the creek.’’ And he 
showed Mark’s missing knife. 

Full conviction of what had hap- 
pened came to Mark then, and hot 
words rose to his lips; but he choked 
them back with an effort. There 
would be plenty of time later for 
talking to Cannon. 

“No,” he said simply, “‘ I have n’t 
seen any horse. I'll come back, 
after a while, and help you look.” 
With a muttered oath Cannon turned 
to continue his search, and Mark 
went on his way toward the town. 

His mind was blank of all plan as 
to what he should do, beyond 
an unreasoning impulse to go first of 
all to Dorothy. After the first sharp 
shock of realization, the thought 
of his own loss had given place to 
thought of her. If it was true that 
Braidlaw had fled, while the madness 
of drink was upon him, Mark had no 
doubt that he had gone alone. 
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At the camp only Dorothy was 
astir, beginning the preparation of 
breakfast. She saw Mark while he 
was still at a little distance, and she 
dropped her work, waiting until he 
stood before her. A deep pallor was 
upon her cheeks, and her eyes were 
heavy with anxiety, which grew into 
fear as her glance searched his face. 
Before a word was spoken she was 
trembling. Mark knew that he would 
have a bad time of it, though he tried 
to be merely matter-of-fact. 

“T’ve been looking for your 
brother,” he said. ‘Is he here?’’ 

She shook her head, her clear eyes 
intent upon him. In spite of himself, 
his own eyes avoided the meeting. 

“What is it?” she asked, very 
quietly. 

“Nothing,” he returned. ‘I'd 
been talking to him—about work. 
I wanted to see him.”’ 

““No.”’ she said gently; “it isn’t 
that. You must tell me.” 

He knew then that he had failed 
utterly, wretchedly. He would have 
given much just then for a little skill 
at lying; but he had none, and he 
hesitated awkwardly, his wits groping. 

“You need n’t be afraid to tell 
me,’’ she said, still with calm control. 
“T must know. The kindest thing 
you can do is to tell me the truth. 
He has been drinking—is that it? 
Ah, it’s more than that! Tell me.” 

She faced him resolutely, laying 
her hand upon his arm, compelling 
him. From the bottom of his soul 
he pitied her and wanted to be gentle, 
but his answer was brutally blunt. 

“‘T’m afraid he’s gone.”’ 

““Gone?”’ she breathed. 
mean that he’s dead?” 

‘“No: I mean that he’s run away. 
Though he knew that his every 
word was cruel as a blow, he told 
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her the bare, hard facts, concealing 
nothing—feeling that, once he had 
begun, concealment was useless, im- 
possible. 

From first to last she listened in 
perfect silence, her hands clasped 
before her, her eyes holding his 
steadfastly, only the deathlike white- 
ness of her face betraying her agony. 
When there was no more to be told, 
she bowed her head abjectly, and 
her slight body was shaken by the 
stress of a long, sobbing sigh. 

‘“How could he!’’ she whispered, 
‘‘oh, how could he!”’ 

Tears were shining upon her cheeks. 
Mark took her small, cold hands, 
holding them fast in his strong clasp; 
then, with profound compassion, heed- 
less of everything but her need to be 
comforted, he drew her to him, and 
she hid her face upon his shoulder. 

‘‘I was so sure of him, this time,”’ 
she sobbed. After a moment she 
drew away from him, commanding 
herself bravely. : 

‘Oh, I hoped it would be different,”’ 
she said, with infinite sorrow. ‘‘No 
one here knows; but I must tell you 
now. He has been like this all his 
life. Right and wrong have never 
meant anything to him, except when 
he had to face punishment. He did 
a dreadful thing—as bad as this— 
back there where our home was. 
We had to give up everything we had 
to make it right. We could n’t stay 
there, after that, and I begged him 
to go with me to some new place, 
as far as we could get from every- 
body and everything, where life itself 
would be new, and where he could 
begin again. He was willing to come, 
too; I thought he was_ honestly 
ashamed, and I hoped——’”’ 

He felt himself powerless before 
her great grief, and he did not try 
to console her. 


‘What can we do?” he asked 
simply. 

She did not hesitate. ‘‘Oh, I must 
find him!’’ she cried. *‘‘There is 


- nothing else to do. I can’t let him 
go. I must find him, and you must 
be my friend and help me.’’ Sudden 
recollection came to her then, and a 
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wave of vivid color swept her face. 
‘“*But he took all you had,’’ she said 
sadly. ‘‘ You are as poor as | now.” 

‘‘Don’t!”’ he begged. ‘‘ You must n't 
think of that. Do you think that 
matters, beside the other? If you 
really want me for your friend, you 
must n't talk of that part any more. 
You 've got to promise.” 

She looked at him long and 
earnestly, the soft color mounting 
again; then gave him her hand with 
an impulsive gesture. 

“You are very good to me,’’ she 
breathed. 

He would not let her hand go, but 
kept it in his own, sheltering it. 

‘Don't be afraid,” he said. ‘* We ’ll 
find him. You must make yourself 
believe that. There ‘ll be some way. 
I must go now, but I ’ll be back again, 
by and by. I'll have to tell some of 
the men what’s happened—the men 
I’m with, you know.” 

‘Yes, of course,’ she agreed quietly, 
and with that he left her, returning 
up the hill to Cannon. 

The giant was still bent upon his 
search for the missing horse, flounder- 
ing through the tangled thickets, 
wet with sweat, talking sturdily to 
himself. 

“You can quit your hunting,” 
Mark said. ‘‘You won't find the 
horse here. Braidlaw stole him.” 

Cannon stood erect, towering, red 
and hot with sudden rage. 

‘‘Braidlaw!’’ he thundered. ‘So 
Braidlaw stole him, did he? How do 
you know?” 

Mark told how he knew, going 
straight to the point, without waste 
of words, while Cannon listened with 
grim attention, his hair and beard 
seeming to bristle with feeling as his 
understanding laid hold of the facts. 
Mark expected a passionate outburst 
of wrath; but at the last Cannon 
sat down wearily upon a fallen log, 
nursing his huge knees between his 
great arms, meditating heavily upon 
the news. 

‘Here to-day, an’ gone to-morrow!” 
he said finally, with childlike mildness; 
then, with the threat of gathering 
laughter in his deep voice: “‘My Lord, 
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Bailey, but it seems good to have 
things turn out the way you expect 
‘em to, don’t it?’ With that his 
laughter burst in a vibrant bellow 
that shook the woods. 

“T wish you ’d tell me whom the 
joke’s on,’’ Mark said, when the 
eruption was dying away in the 
hairy throat. ‘I can’t see it, and I 
need a good laugh right now.”’ 

“Why, you're busted!’”’ Cannon 
shouted, pounding his knee with 
his massive fist. ‘‘You’re busted! 
You ain’t got a cent. If you want 
even one little drink o’ whiskey, you 
got to wait till somebody asks you. 


That’s what tickles me.’ He was 
quickly sobered as another phase 
of the matter struck him: ‘‘How 


about the girl? I reckon she’s busted 
too. What’s she goin’ to do?”’ 

“She says she’s going to find her 
brother,’’ Mark told him. 

“Yes, I expect,’’ Cannon drawled. 
“Of course! That’s the everlastin’ 
woman of it. Don’t it make you sick? 
Now, what the devil does she want 
to find him for? Why don’t she keep 
away from him an’ let him alone till 
he turns up nice an’ dead an’ ready to 
be took back to the family graveyard? 
That ’s what I’d do with him, by 
God! But that ain’t what I meant. 
What's she goin’ to do right now? 
She can’t be let be this way. You 
better go get her an’ fetch her up 
here where my widder is. Or wait: 
we ’ll go an’ send the widder down to 
her. It takes a woman, these times. 
Come on; let ’s see what she says.” 

Mrs. Cannon was growing fretful 
over the delayed breakfast, which 
was keeping hot about the open fire, 
awaiting Cannon’s return from his 
horse-hunt. He hailed her gleefully: 

“Look here, Molly, what I’ve 
brought you to feed. Nothin’ in 
the house to eat, an’ nothin’ to buy 
it with. Half-starved, an’ too proud 
to beg. Don’t be scared of him; he’s 
one o’ these here poor but honest 
kind.”’ Another attack of mirth was 
threatening, but the sight and scent 
of the waiting breakfast cut it off, 
and he threw himself down cross- 
legged upon the ground. ‘“‘Here’s 
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your place, Mark. Don’t hang back. 
Talkin’ an’ eatin’ always go mighty 
well together, if you want to talk 
when you're hungry. Help yourself.” 

Between times, while he attended 
to his lusty appetite, he gave the 
sorry story to his wife. She listened 
placidly, seemingly unperturbed, 
though Mark was sure of her generous 
sympathy. 

‘Poor child!’’ she said. ‘‘Of course 
I'll go. Why, Joe, she must go west 
with us.”’ 

““West?”’ Cannon echoed. ‘What 
for? To hunt for him, you mean? 
He didn’t go west—if he had any 
sense, he didn’t. He’d know he 
can’t lose himself out on the big trail. 
What he’s done, if he had any sense 
left, was most likely to cut for some 
o’ them towns down the river, in 
Kansas or Missouri, where he can 
stay hid.’”’ He brooded upon the 
matter for a moment, over his pint 
of coffee. ‘‘West,’’ he repeated with 
a grin. ‘‘I don’t know but that’s 
a pretty good notion, after all. We 
don’t want her to find him, do we? 
The best we can do for her is to keep 
her lookin’ in all the unlikely places, 
till he’s had time to sink himself in 
deep water somewheres. It won't 
take him long. The trip west ’ll 
be interestin’ an’ good for her health, 
too. You go talk to her, Molly.”’ 

She went at once. On the way she 
encountered Forrester, sauntering lei- 
surely up the hill to his day’s loafing 
in Mark's company. To him she told 
what had befallen, and their plan 
for Dorothy. He heard her through 
gravely and in silence. 

“Of course,’’ he said then, with 
unruffled composure. “It’s the only 
thing to do. It was like you to think 
of it.’ He hesitated, awkward, 
abashed, flushing with boyish em- 
barrassment. ‘‘But you must let 
me come in on this too,’’ he said 
lightly, and his lazy hand was out- 
stretched with a crumpled roll of 
bills. ‘‘I know it’s no real help, of 
the kind she needs; but it may come 
handy. I can’t go to her with it; 
she would n’t let me, would she? 
Folks are so unreasonable over a 
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little wad of money. But you can 
take it for her. You needn't give 
it to her now, but you can keep it 
tucked away somewhere, for emer- 
gency, and not let her know.” 

Her placid eyes were moist, and 
she took his hand between her 
comfortable palms with a sympathetic 
pressure. 

“You are a good man,”’ 
warmly. 

His flush deepened to scarlet, but 
he would not let voice or manner 
betray him. ‘Wait, wait!’ he cried 
gayly. ‘‘That line isn’t in the play. 
If you begin to talk like that, I ‘ll 
make you give it back. What you 
must say is, ‘I'll keep your secret 
with my life’—something like that, 
you know. Seriously, though, Mrs. 
Cannon, my eyesight ’s poor and my 
judgment’s bad when it comes to 
helping anybody in distress. If you 
see that I can be of any use, pass me 
the word on the quiet, will you?” 

With that he went on his way, his 
hat tipped far to the back of his head, 
his hands deep in his pockets, the 
smoke of his pipe rising in a tranquil 
cloud. 

For once he found Mark idle, sitting 
disconsolate on the bench beside his 
cabin door. 

‘“‘T hoped you ’d come,’ Mark said. 
“T 've got to talk to you.” 

‘‘Listen a minute, first,’’ Forrester 
interposed. ‘‘ You can skip the har- 
rowing part. I know it already. I 
ran against Mrs. Cannon down below, 
and she told me.”’ He let himself 
easily down to his favorite seat upon 
the grass, carefully refilled his pipe 
and got it well aglow, making himself 
quite comfortable. 

“Well, here I am,” Mark said 
grimly. “I’m mighty glad I came. 
This is a lot better than Ohio.”’ 

Forrester made an_ inarticulate 
sound over his pipestem; his eyes 
were shining with amusement. 

“What ’s my part?” he asked. ‘I 
suppose I’m expected to tell you 
how sorry I am that you’ve got to 
pull outof this freighting proposition.”’ 

Mark refused to join in his levity. 
‘‘What else can I do,’’ he demanded, 
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“unless they ‘ll give me work with 
the wagons?”’ 

Forrester spat with a grimace of 
distaste. ‘‘Don’t feel obliged to be 
an ass, just because it comes natural 
and easy to you,” he said shortly. 
“This is no time for any of your 
mock-heroics. Let me tell you right 
now that you’re going to stay in 
the combination, and you ’re going 
to let me lend you the money for it. 
You can’t afford to pass it up. The 
chance won’t come again.” 

Mark answered with a short, harsh 
laugh. This was just what he had 
expected and half feared. “I’m not 
taking charity,’’ he said bluntly. 

“Damn charity!’’ Forrester re- 
torted in hot impatience. ‘‘ You fool! 
You poor, peevish fool!”” But he 
seemed unequal to the strain of sus- 
tained feeling, and his voice quickly 
fell to its wonted level. ‘It’s not 
charity; it’s plain business. I’ve 
got the money free, and you can 
pay me whatever interest they get 
in this ravenous country, if you ’re 
bound that friendship sha’n’t bear so 
much of the debt. Why, look here!” 
Listlessly, aimost aimlessly, he began 
feeling through his pockets and be- 
neath his wide belt, laying upon the 
grass before him a little mound of 
bills and gold coin. He drew back 
from it, touching it impatiently with 
his boot. I’m rank with it. I 
can’t use it all. Whatever virtue 
there is in it is going to waste. Damn 
it all, Mark, that stuff has always 
kept between my friends and me. 
They shy off from it as if it were 
carrion. I wish you’d tell me why 
it is that you ‘Il take everything else 
I can give you—things that cost me 
a lot more—but won’t take a few 
scraps of dirty paper that happens to 
have a little cheap job-printing on 
it. Besides, Mark, they ’re going to 
need you. Frick’s been counting on 
you for a sort of second wagon-boss, 
under Cannon. They'll be ready to 
start by the middle of next week, 
and it’s too late now to pick up an- 
other man, even to take the place of 
such an idiot as you are. But you 
have n’t got a patent on idiocy.” 


sc 
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He struck a match upon his boot- 
heel and sat watching the tiny 
flame kindle. 

“You 'll take this stuff,’’ he said 
with grave calm, ‘“‘or you'll watch 
it burn.” He set the match-flame 
against the end of one of the tattered 
bills, then drew back, looking on 
unmoved while the edge of the paper 
blackened and curled. 

Mark set his foot upon the blaze 
and crushed it out. 

‘No, I ’ve got no patent on idiocy,”’ 
he said. “I reckon you've got me 
where I can’t help myself. But I 
hate to begin so—in debt, and under 
obligation, even to you.” 

‘“‘Pshaw!”’ Forrester scoffed. ‘‘ You 
can pay it back twice over, after 


this trip. We can’t keep from mak- 
ing money. That man Frick’s a 
wonder. Our boat got in from St. 


Louis last night, and he'll set the 
men to work on the loading to-day, 
likely. He wants you at the Bluffs in 
the morning to help. Well fix up 
this deal of ours then.” 

Late in the afternoon a freighters’ 
train drew into town over the west- 
ward trail, and eagerly Mark sought 
news of Braidlaw. He had stopped 
for breakfast in the early morning 
at the freighters’ camp, twenty-five 
miles out, hurrying on again, so soon 
as breakfast was eaten, telling nothing 
of his destination or purpose. 

‘‘ All right,’’ Cannon said, when he 
had heard. ‘‘He’s turned the trump. 
Now let’s see how much he knows 
about the game.” 

With the dawn of the next day 
began Mark’s work with the men 
of the new train; and it was work for 
men, that made his labor of the 
preceding days seem no more than a 
play-spell. The twenty-six wagons 
of the train, huge of body, broad of 
tire, seeming wholly fit for what was 
ahead, were drawn up in order along 
the river front, ready to receive their 
cargo as it was discharged from the 
boat’s hold; and through the hours 
of the long days the laborers—two 
score strong, a mighty crew—toiled 
straining and sweating and swearing 
at their tasks, piling and lashing 
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upon the wagons the great boxes, 
bales, and crates of wares destined 
for the farther places on the trail 
beyond the plains, a two or three 
months’ journey away. 

It seemed such toil as the gods 
knew when the world was making; 
toil of a primal vigor and full of a 
primal pain and a primal joy. By: 
mid-morning of the first day Mark’s 
long, firm muscles seemed ready to 
tear away from the bones, quivering 
with utter exhaustion, his deep lungs 
gasping, and his strong heart near to 
bursting with the rush of his blood. 

Now and then, when the chance 
came, at rare moments, when the 
work halted, he would fall at his length 
within the shadow of a pile of freight 
or in the full glow of the ardent sun- 
light, lying with arms and legs out- 
stretched, motionless, feeling that 
his strength had been spent to the 
very uttermost; yet rising to his task 
again, when the word came, with 
mind and body flooded with the un- 
abatable vigor of his splendid youth 
and health. 

Once Cannon came to him, reeking 
wet, the back of his scarlet shirt 
torn away to the waist, the flesh of 
his great shoulder crushed and 
bleeding. 

“Here, Bailey,” he said, with a 
sort of lusty savagery in his deep 
voice, ‘fix this up for me, will you? 
One o’ them boxes slipped.’ Then, 
when Mark touched the edges of the 
ragged wound gently: “‘No, no; not 
my shoulder — my shirt! My shoul- 
der ‘ll grow up, but my shirt won’t. 
Makes me feel plumb naked. Take a 
piece o’ string, or a splinter, or 
somethin’, an’ kind o’ hitch it up 
somehow, till I can get home to the 
widder.”’ 

While Mark did as he was bidden, 
the giant breathed a deep sigh of 
profound weariness. ‘‘Lord, but this 
is work! Just look at them boys go 
at it. Makes me grunt to watch ’em. 
But Frick says we ’ve got to be ready 
to start by sun-up next Wednesday. 
He talks as if he knows. But six 
days! I don’t believeit. It can’t be 
did. Have you seen Frick? Nota 
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drop o’ sweat on him. I don’t 
believe he’s human enough to sweat. 
He must be some kind of a devil.” 

As the sturdy days passed, Frick’s 
word seemed more and more likely 
to be made good. Toward the last, 
when daylight was not enough, 
torches were brought and set up, and 
by their yellow flare the crew labored 
on,a piece of living mechanism. 
At midnight on Tuesday Frick walked 
up and down the line of wagons with 
a torch-bearer, critically scanning 
the loads and the skilful knotting of 
the thick ropes that bound them 
in place, while the men stood back 
triumphant. 

‘“A good job, boys,” Frick said 
coolly. ‘‘There’s whiskey and supper 
at the Boltwood place, waiting for 
you. But don’t overdo it. I want 
every wagon-man in his place at 
sunrise.” 

And at sunrise the train got under 
way, the laden wagons crossing in de- 
tachments by the ferry to the Ne- 
braska side, to be marshalled there 
for a last inspection. The draught 
animals were oxen—superb, sturdy 
beasts, made for hardship; and with 
the train was a little band of horses 
for such need as might befall. Frick, 
who was to captain the train, rode 
quietly from wagon to wagon, with 
a final word here and there to the 
men; then the giant Cannon, standing 
by the lead team, gave a mighty 
shout, half an order to his beasts 
and half a defiant challenge to Fate; 
the long lash of his braided whip 
leaped forward over the backs of 
his oxen, and the great creatures set- 
tled their massive shoulders straining 
against the yokes. What was to 
come thenceforward would come. 

As the line crept westward through 
the town, other wagons fell into 
the rear—emigrant parties that had 
been awaiting this chance to join 
with some large train for common 
safety against the unknown perils 
of the long journey. There were a 
score of these, variously laden and 
variously bound, making in all a 
strong company—strong in numbers, 
and strong in those undefined qual- 


ities that were to give form and 
character to the new land. 

When the train came to the foot 
of the first hill-slope and began the 
slow ascent, Mark glanced back 
from his place, taking in the long 
perspective of the line. At the head 
of the emigrant division was Cannon’s 
own wagon; upon the seat, under 
the arch of the canvas, sat Cannon's 
wife, and by her side was Dorothy 
Braidlaw. 

At the summit of the chain of 
bluffs Mark paused, standing for 
a time with head bared to the warm 
wind, possessed by a sort of awe 
that had no tinge of fear. He was 
taking leave of the past, welcoming 
the future, that held—God knew what 
of good and evil, of gain or loss. 


Omaha lay below, close to the 
water's edge, a cluster of dusky 
specks in a wide expanse of living 
green. Beyond, stretching #ts sinuous 
length for miles through the heart 
of the valley, lay the mighty Missouri, 
beautiful and shining in the sunlight; 
and farther still, ten miles away, 
swelled the low line of the lowa hills— 
full breasts of the great, good Mother 
Earth. The valley forest ended 
where he stood, and to the westward 
opened illimitable miles of billowy 
prairie; treeless save where here and 
there a threadlike line of cottonwoods 
marked the course of a tiny streamlet; 
trackless save for the gray zigzag 
of the trail; empty of all that had 
made the life he had known. From 
rim to rim of the horizon the deep 
dome of the sky was immaculate. 
The wide, unconquered wildness of 
the prospect entered his very soul, 
making him one with it. Before him 
lay his portion. He laughed aloud, 
exultingly, as he urged his oxen 
again into motion. 

For Dorothy, too, the moment was 
like a crisis. As their wagon topped 
the bluff and her eyes swept the 
broad, waste miles, she drew nearer 
to Mrs. Cannon’s side, shrinking. 

“It frightens me!”’ she whispered. 

The older woman’s motherly arm 
was about her, the motherly cheek 
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pressed against her fair hair. ‘You 
dear child !”’ the motherly lips mur- 
mured. 


“You aren't afraid?’ Dorothy 
questioned. 

The rich answering laugh was 
very comforting. ‘‘Afraid? No! 
I wanted to come with Joe. The 
women will help make the new 


country, and I wanted to see what 
it’s like. You must n’t let yourself 
be afraid, deary.”’ 

‘‘*The shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land,’”’ Dorothy said softly. 
‘That ’s been haunting me ever 
since we came here. I| never knew 
what it meant before.”’ 

Forrester rode up beside the wagon, 
his broad hat swinging at his side, 
the wind lifting the thick brown hair 
from about his smooth forehead. 
He had whimsically refused to bid 
farewell to the party in the town; 
good-byes were too discomposing; he 
would ride out upon the trail for a 
little way, until he saw the train 
fairly started, and then slip away 
without harrowing emotion. He sat 
his horse with the easy indolence that 
seemed inseparable from him, and 
his eyes were merry. 

“Do you know what this crowd 
makes me think of?” he cried gayly: 
‘The children of Israel going up out 
of Egypt. Only I don’t seem to see 
old Mister Moses. Your husband’s 
beard is n’t the right color, Mrs. Can- 
non; and Frick could n’t pass for a 
patriarch in a blind asylum.”’ 

Dorothy spoke with a_ kindred 
caprice: “‘But we have plenty of 
Aarons.” 

His glance sought her face and 
lingered there for a little time; 
only for a moment, yet in that mo- 
ment a hand’s-breadth of shadow 
fell upon his levity, then passed— 
so quickly that only Mrs. Cannon 
knew that it had come and gone. 

“A right good bunch of Aarons,” 
he returned. ‘‘And they’re a lot 
safer to travel with—steady, and 
sober, and sure-going, and willing 
to bear the curse of things.”’ 

“Oh, I think Moses was splendid!”’ 
the girl challenged. 
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“Ves 
It must 
have made him a mighty uncom- 
fortable chap to live with. No; when 
it comes right down to hard living, 
give me an Aaron for a bunk-mate,— 
one of the healthy sort, that see things 


“Splendid !”’ he echoed. 
that was his chief trouble. 


right side up. Poor, splendid Moses 
would have got his picnic party all 
balled up if he hadn’t had Aaron 
along to keep him straightened out.”’ 

He tightened his rein and straight- 
ened his posture in the saddle. ‘I 
must talk to that boy Mark a minute,”’ 
he said, and rode forward along the 
line, carrying himself with the grace 
of a born horseman; the eyes of the 
women following him. 

“There's a true man, my deary,” 
Mrs. Cannon said softly. 

The girl did not answer at once. 


‘* Yes,” she said thoughtfully, by 
and by. ‘‘Yes, I think he is. He’s 
the kind of man I would want to 


have for my friend.” 

Mrs. Cannon's placid brows were 
lifted, ever so slightly, and a faint 
smile hovered about the corners of 
her lips; but she was content with 
silence. 

Forrester drew rein again at Mark’s 
side, where the man walked by his 
ox-team, patiently drilling himself 
in the use of the braided whip. 

“All the big and little gods are 
smiling on us, Mark,’ the boy cried 
happily. ‘‘Lord! but it looks fine, 
doesn’t it? Seeing the procession start 
gave me the first real thrill | ’ve had 


since I put on long breeches. I wish 
—My poor soul! I wish I had nerve 
enough to go on with you. More 


than a thousand miles afoot!”’ 
A new assurance sounded in Mark’s 


voice. ‘“‘This is where I seem to 
belong, Jack. I’ve been waiting for 
this.”’ 


‘“‘T believe you!”’ He sat drooping 
forward in his saddle, looking away 
to the far line of the level horizon. 
‘““No!”’ he said presently. ‘I reckon 
I’d better toddle back. The thrill 
would most likely die down in me, 
out there in the middle of the desert 
somewhere, and then where would I 
be? I’m afraid the kind of feeling 
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that carries a man through deserts 
doesn’t come in thrills. I ‘Il stay 
with you till dinner time, and then 
I ’ll go back.” 

Their talk was of an aimless, hap- 
hazard sort, while the boy rode by 
his friend’s side, keeping his horse 
checked to a slow walk, timed to 
the pace of the train. Sometimes it 
touched upon intimate things in 
the deeper places of their lives; and 
again it would drift lightly in the 
shallows. The mellow warmth of the 
sunlit summer day lulled them into 
the serenity of mere living and 
breathing. 

The laden train seemed only to 
crawl along the trail, like a huge, 
overfed reptile made drowsy by the 
increasing heat of the oncoming 
noon; the heavy, plodding feet of 
the oxen lifting and falling, lifting 
and falling in slow, stolid, changeless 
rhythm, their great heads bent low, 
their great bodies swaying with a 
cumbrous motion as they dragged 
at their yokes. Now and again 
Mark felt it a real hardship to match 
their steps with his, while his desire 
leaped far ahead; yet for week after 
week, month after month, he must 
keep that pace, across desert wastes 
and through mountain fastnesses— 
brave discipline for impatience. 

But the plodding steps fell surely, 
inevitably; slow minute followed slow 
minute, and the morning passed. 
Toward noontime the train crept 
down into the little valley of the 
Papillion, and there a halt was made 
for dinner. Forrester still kept at 
Mark’s_ side, and together they 
would have taken their places in 
the general mess provided for the 
men; but Cannon willed other- 
wise. 

‘You youngsters come along with 
me,’’ he ordered brusquely, and led 
them to a nook in the grass-grown 
elm grove, where Mrs. Cannon and 
Dorothy were setting out their meal 
at the water’s edge; and there they 
took their nooning. 

Their talk had no deep meaning; 
it was all of happy, light-tempered 
nothings. The morning had wrought 
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powerfully upon Mark and Cannon, 
giving them a sort of foretaste of 
triumph that was yet free of the 
weariness and disillusion of triumph. 
Upon Forrester too it had wrought 
curiously, though so differently. The 
mood of a man was hardly his; there 
was upon him rather the buoyant 
quality of that first time in untroubled 
youth when the heart’s outlook is 
wide and cloudless, and when the 
mind has no doubting questions to 
ask of life, finding it wholly good. 
His habitual indifference was put 
aside; his happiness was sincere to 
the hour's end. 

His place was across from Dorothy, 
where she’ sat resting against the 
shaggy gray trunk of an elm. She 
took but small part in the wordy 
trifling over the dinner, and the boy 
seemed subtly glad to have it so. 
His badinage was with the others, 
yet his eyes were upon her, watch- 
ing the delicate play of the lights 
and shades of feeling as she listened. 

The camp was astir again, and 
Forrester rose from his place with 
something of the air of waking to 
consciousness. 

‘““Here’s where I quit you,’’ he 


said. ‘I’m sorry. I think I'll go 
hunt a hole somewhere and crawl 
into it till you get back. I’m go- 


ing*to miss you a lot. Tell me good- 
bye now, quick, and let me go.” 

He gave his hand with a sort of 
eager haste to the men and to 
Mrs. Cannon, and at last to Dorothy. 

‘““Good luck!’ he said quietly, 
simply, and kept her hand in his 
with a firm, detaining pressure, his 
eyes, their gay light dying away, 
lingering upon hers until her cheeks 
were suffused with the . flush of 
a shy confusion. ‘‘Good luck!” he 
said again, and let her go, turning 
away to where his horse was tethered, 
grazing. 

As the train got under way, he sat 
in his saddle at the side of the trail, 
looking on, calling a laughing farewell 
to each in turn as they passed him. 
When the last wagon had gone by, 
still he sat, looking after them. Where 
the descent of the next hill-slope 
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began, Mark looked back and saw 
that he had not stirred. 

A half-hour passed. Then, from off 
to one side of the trail a shout came 
faintly; and when Mark looked, there 
was Forrester, riding at a mad 
gallop down from one of the bolder 
crests. When he drew rein again at 
Mark’s side, his face was beaming. 

‘You thought you were rid of me, 
didn’t you?” he laughed. ‘ Well, 
you 're not. I’m going along.” 


IV 


The first night’s camp-ground was 
found at sunset in a wide, grassy 
vale between sheltering hills, where 
a rain-inade pool gave water for the 
beasts. The wagons were drawn 
compactly together, and the oxen 
were freed and turned adrift to graze, 
under the care of herders, still bearing 
the heavy yokes that bound them to 
their mates. Bright fires leaped out 
amongst the gathering shadows, and 
the warm air was laden with the 
odors of supper. The rigor of the 
day was abated. 

Against Cannon’s urgent insistence, 
Mark ate his supper with the wagon- 
men, eager to get upon terms with 
those who were to be his companions 
through the long months. They were 
a fine lot, abounding in fresh animal 
vitality, that found free expression 
in this hour of relaxation. The air 
rang with their vibrant laughter and 
wholesome, broad-tempered banter. 
Strangers but a little while before, 
they were now linked in a strong 
comradeship, to which none was an 
alien. They lingered long over the 
meal, making the most of the golden 
hour. A little company of Indians 
came into the camp—Omahas or 
Winnebagoes, returning to their vil- 
lage from the hunt—standing stoic- 
ally by, silent but hopeful of largess. 
The spirit of the hour would suffer 
none to be shut out, and they 
squatted upon the ground and ate 
their fill. 

Dusk had deepened into night ere 
the meal was done. Then Mark 
walked idly about the camp, from 


group to group, looking on at the 
jollity. Soon he encountered Frick, 
loitering like himself, his day’s cares 
ended. Frick fell into step with him, 
speaking with a new joviality: 

‘We ’ve started first-rate, Bailey. 
Not an accident, and every wheel’s 
turn has counted. How do you like 
bull-whacking? You seemed to do a 
lot better than the average green 
hand.”’ 

“Oh, I reckon a man can manage 
anything he sets out to,’’ Mark re- 
turned soberly—a sincere expression 
of his dominant mood. 

“Yes, I guess that’s so. It’s done 
me a lot of good to watch the boys 
to-day. I’m not going to be afraid 
on their account. They ‘ve got the 
will. That’s one thing this new 
country’s going to teach. The man 
who wins will have to learn to make 
up his mind in a hurry about new 
things, and then stick to his purpose. 
Adaptability ’s well enough in the 
old places; but it ‘ll be a drug in the 
market here for a while, compared 
with sheer brute tenacity. Your 
easy, adaptable fellow always needs 
some luck to help him out; but the 
man with an unalterable will has a 
better resource than luck.” 

He meditated upon the matter 
for a time before he went on. 

‘“‘T don’t know what we ’ll do with 
Jack,” he said, as though this 
thought grew naturally out of the 
other. ‘It’s a queer notion of his 
—wanting to go with the train, at 
the last minute. He won’t stick it 
out, of course; he ’ll be dead tired in 
a week, and wish he had n’t come. 
If it comes to that, he can go back 
with some east-bound train. He’s 
a strange chap. I don’t undersiand 
him at all. There’s no more gener- 
ous-hearted fellow in the world; yet 
I’m not sure but that this lazy in- 
difference of his is the supremest kind 
of selfishness, after all. He needs 
some kind of a thorough waking up.”’ 

Suddenly a new note sounded 
above the medley of talk and laughter. 
One of the emigrants had brought a 
violin from his wagon and was play- 
ing a simple dance melody, the tones 
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rising faint but sweet and clear in the 
wide outdoor space. They were as a 
summons to the loungers, who gath- 
ered quickly about the musician, 
standing in expectant silence until one 
of the men clasped his arms about 
his wife and swung with a laugh into 
the familiar step. Then a clamorous 
shout went up; a near fire was piled 
high with wood and a broad space 


was cleared around it, brilliantly 
lighted by the ruddy glow. The 
fiddler struck into another tune, 


rollicking, irresistible, standing by the 
fire, keeping time to the measure 
with the swaying of his long body 
and the stamping of his booted foot. 

‘““Choose your pardners !’’ he called 
above the merry din; and on the 
instant the spirit of the dance caught 
them—slender maids and buxom 
matrons, graybeards and agile boys, 
in a whirling eddy. 

““Look!”’ Frick cried. ‘‘That’'s 
what makes us strong, Bailey! God 
only knows what’s ahead of us— 
life or death. But it’s all one to 
them now. Lord, Lord, but I love 
such men! They're like the old 
northland heroes.” 

The blood of the old heroes was in 
them, dilute but ineradicable. They 
were barbarians no longer, like their 
forefathers; time had quelled some- 
what the primal fierceness, the red 
blaze of lust, the fury of unbridled 
passion, giving them instead a finer 
strength, a firmer grasp upon virtue; 
but their blood still leaped from their 
hearts, hot and throbbing, at the 
sound of the old, wild call—call that 
had first lured the hordes of the 
North into action, dim centuries 
gone; call now masterful and strong 
as ever—the call of the new trail 
to restless feet, the call of battle to 
the soul that loves a fight. The 
majesty of a rude might was upon 
them, and the stamp of the race’s 
master-passion — steadfast integrity. 
They would go wrong sometimes, 
these conquerors of the wilderness; 
but their errancies would come not 
from weakness but from  uncon- 
trollable excess of strength. 

Cannon came up with his wife and 
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stood for a moment looking on with 
quickening interest; then his big 
laugh rang out above the gay tumult. 

‘*T could dance, once,” he cried 
heartily. ‘‘I can do it yet, if they ‘Il 
give me room. Come on, old lady, 
lets try it a whirl.” 

He caught her in his huge arms and 
bore her in amongst the revellers, 
struggling hardily to fall into the 
rhythm of their step, laboring heavily, 
towering above the others, his bushy 
hair and beard showing like a beacon 
to light them on to fresh enjoyment. 
Then Mark saw Forrester move by 
with Dorothy Braidlaw in his arms, 
upon his face a light of calm content; 
and the sight brought him a vague 
uneasiness. 

“Trust Jack!’’ Frick commented. 
“That boy always lights on his feet. 
It’s no-cunning contrivance of his; 
he was just born to it. Look well 


together, don’t they? Well, I’m 
going to bed. Good night.” 
Forrester and Dorothy left the 


circle of the dancers, joining Mark 
where he stood apart. The girl was 
flushed, breathless, her fair hair in 
disorder, hanging in loose, lustrous 
masses about her shoulders. She 
put up her hands, catching the 
thick coils into place, laughing, her 
eyes brilliant. 

“It's been just the right ending 
for the day,’ she said happily. 
‘Look! Was there ever another 
picture like that?” 

But Mark could not look at the 
merrymakers; he must look at her 
instead, as she stood by his side— 
instinct with life, her sweet face 
irradiated and glorified by the tender 
light, wholly responsive to the subtle 
influence of the scene, seeming like 
an elfin sprite there in the wide vale, 
with the wild, wonderful night about 
her. 

Cannon too made his escape from 
the whirl, his deep lungs gasping, 
his face beaded with moisture. 

‘““Whee-e!’’ he cried. “‘ For heaven's 
sake, let me get my front feet on the 
ground again! Here, Jack, you take 
my wife. She ain’t had enough. 
But I have! I’m going back to the 
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wagon, where I can sit down and 
smoke.”’ 

Then, for the first time since that 
morning when he had told her of 
Braidlaw’s misdoing, Mark was alone 
with Dorothy. He could hardly 
have told why, but he had chosen 
to avoid a meeting which he feared 
must lead them in speech over 
difficult places. It was only the 
man’s way of letting Time heal those 
hurts against which his own poor 
skill is unavailing. Now that the 
meeting had come, it brought to 
him an awkward constraint, and he 
waited for her to speak. 

““T had never dreamed that such 
things as this could really be,’’ she 
said softly, after a little time. ‘“‘It 
seems as though nobody has ever 
been here before—as though the 
place has been waiting for us since 
the very beginning.” 

His embarrassment clung to him, 
and he would not trust himself to 
say what was in this thoughts. 
When he spoke, it was in merest 
commonplace: 

“You are n’t tired, after the day’s 
ride?”’ 

“No, no! I enjoyed every minute 
of it. It was all so new to me. I 
did n’t want it to end; and now I 
wish this could last for a long time.”’ 
She fell into pensive quiet, standing 
with her hands clasped before her, 
her eyes raised, looking not at him, 
not at the dancers, not at anything 
near, but far away into the great 
starlit hollow of the night. ‘It must 
be all right,’ she said, ‘“‘but the 
best things are so soon over with. 
I wonder if the good times will last 
as long as we want them to, in the 
next life, or if we ll have to keep 
going on and on, from one thing to 
another.” 

Strong man that he was, with this 
robust joy in the present so intense, he 
smiled at the saying as at a pretty 
whim. 

“IT don’t know,”’ he returned. ‘‘I 
don’t believe I care. This life ’s plenty 
good enough for me.”’ 

She turned to him then, her eyes 
meeting his calmly, yet with a 


question in their depths. ‘‘Good 
enough?’’ she echoed. ‘‘Do you find 
it so?” 

‘“‘T have never wanted anything that 
I thought this life could n’t give me,” 
he answered honestly. ‘‘ Yes, this life 
suits me, through and through, every 
bit of it.” 

““You don’t mean that,’’ she said 
with gentle gravity. ‘‘The bad 
too, and all that goes wrong?” 

“IT ’m human,”’ he returned lightly. 
‘“We humans need some bad mixed 
with the good. I like to have things 
go wrong, once in a while, because 
that gives me a chance to try and put 
them right again. I don’t want to 
think too much about another life, 
while I’m living this one. It would 
weaken me. I should n't care enough 
about my failures here, if I kept on 
thinking about having another life 
to straighten them out. I'd rather 
do that now.”’ 

“Ah!” she persisted. ‘“‘Do you 
find that so easy to do? I don't.” 

“Easy? No. But I don’t want 
to put it off on that account, hoping 
it will be easier by and by. Oh, 
things get taken care of pretty well. 
Why, what if I’d spent yesterday 
worrying about the hard time we 
might have to-day, getting the train 
started and the rest: I’d have been 
fooled clear through, would n’t I?” 
He smiled down upon her with easy 
assurance. “I took it for granted 
that Frick knew what he was doing; 
and I’m taking it for granted the 
Almighty knows what He’s about 
too. This life is to get things done in; 
and don’t you suppose He ’ll let us 
do what He wants us to, and the 
way He wants?” 

It was she who smiled now at his 
confident sophistry. ‘“‘Are you al- 
ways so willing, then, to take His 
way? Don’t you some times prefer 
just your own man’s way?”’ 

“T guess maybe that’s so,” he 
laughed in frank confession. ‘‘ But 
I like to think that if it could be 
averaged up I’ve done more good 
than bad. I don’t know whose way 
that is—mine or His; but it suits 
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She waited for a little time; then 
her speech took the intimate turn 
he had feared. 

“There is my brother,” she said 
gently. ‘‘ Will you tell me something? 
I’ve been wondering about it. If 
I were not here, and you had only 
yourself and him to think about, 
what would you do?”’ 

The question had been no more than 
a deep undercurrent in his thoughts 
before; but now he put it to himself 
frankly, and was sure of his answer. 

‘You asked me that because you 
want to know,” he said steadily, 
““so I won't lie to you. I reckon 
I'd have followed him up till I 
found him, and then we ’d have had 
it out between us, somehow. But 
you are here, don’t you see, and so— 
Oh, what’s the use!” and he flung 
out his strong arms with a gesture of 
dismissal. ‘Don’t let’s talk about 
that any more. We can’t make it 
any different by talking. Let’s just 
think it ’s going tocome out all 
right.” 

The fire had fallen low; the music 
had ceased, and the dancers were 
separating. He walked at her side 
through the camp until they came to 
Cannon’s wagon. She had not spoken 
again, after his last brusque word; 
and now she said no more than a 
murmured ‘‘Good night’’ before she 
left him. 

A shadow was over his thoughts, 
as he walked slowly on to his own 
wagon, dwelling upon what had 
passed between them. He was quite 
sure that he had not said the right 
things. He rolled himself in his 
blankets and lay down upon the 
ground to catch a little sleep before 
midnight, when he was to take his 
turn for two hours with the camp 
watch. But, though quiet settled 
all around, sleep would not come. 
Now and again an ox lowed on its 
pasture-ground near by; once, from 
afar, came the thin, shrill wail of a 
solitary wolf; and once a child in one 
of the emigrant wagons awoke and 
cried. Save for these fitful sounds 
there was only the silence of the 
prairie night—not a dead but a liv- 


ing silence. Here and there through 
the camp a bed of embers glowed 
faintly through its covering of ash; 
otherwise there was no light save 
that of the tranquil stars. 

He lay tossing restlessly, listen- 
ing with straining ears, staring with 
straining eyes, his every sense over- 
wrought, until the time came when 
he must go on watch. Then, as 
he paced his are of the wide circle 
that enclosed the camp, with his 
rifle upon his shoulder, his agitation 
went with him. He could not make 
it out. Once he paused in his walk, 
leaning with crossed arms upon his 
rifle, looking away across the dark 
prairie; and again from the darkness 
there arose before him the semblance 
of a sweet, gentle face, the lips smiling, 
the eyes shining with a dusky glory 
from beneath a thick confusion of 
fair hair, as he had seen her come 
from the dance with Forrester. But 
as he dwelt upon the image, suddenly 
its happy radiance was dimmed, 
overcast by sadness, as he had seen 
her at the last. He took up his 
walk again with a sigh. 

‘““God!”’ he brooded. “It looks as 
though things are going to be dif- 
ferent—somehow—after this.”’ 

At the end of another day, camp 
was made on the western bank of the 
Elkhorn, amongst thick masses of 
box-elder and cottonwood. Some of 
the emigrants had pushed on ahead 
of the train, earlier in the day, 
hunting, and were waiting on the 
camp-ground with abundant venison 
and wild fowl; and again the sup- 
per hour was one of riotous good 
fellowship. 

But Mark felt himself apart from it. 
Throughout the day, while keeping 
his slow walk over the dust of the 
trail, he had been thinking deeply; 
yet his thoughts had led him nowhere 
—only around and around, like one 
lost and returning over and again upon 
his course. Now he wished to be 
alone, and taking his fishing-line he 
left the camp in the early evening, 
walking up-stream along the bank 
until he had found a spot whose 
seclusion seemed complete. There, 
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when his line was out, he sat down in 
the quiet solitude. 

Though he tried then to take up the 
thread of his thought, the peaceful 
beauty of the place and the hour 
continually checked him, luring his 
attention away from himself. 
either bank the feathery tops of the 
elms rose high against the glowing 
evening sky, swaying in the light 
wind, almost meeting in a wide arch 
above the dark, swift water. Whip- 
poorwills were calling in multitud- 
inous chorus; a little brown owl 
hooted in the branches overhead; the 
valleyswamwith translucent shadows; 
his nook was heavy with wild odors. 
The fish bit hungrily, often his line 
occupied him, and in the intervals 
he could do no more than look on at 
the gay processional of life about him, 
listening to its myriad voices, his 
senses bathing in its quieting in- 
fluences. The effort of fixing his 
attention was too great, and after a 
little time he gave it up, suffering 
himself to drift, borne by pure 
fancies. 

A light step sounded upon the 
bank above him, drawing slowly 
nearer, and as though summoned by 
his desire Dorothy Braidlaw appeared. 
Her mood seemed like his own, 
preoccupied, serious; she did not see 
him until she was close upon him; 
then she paused with a startled word. 

“Oh! I didn’t know—”’ She would 
have withdrawn then, but he called 
to her: 

“Please don’t go. Wait until I 
can take in my line, and let me go 
back with you. I want to.” 

She stood in silent assent while he 
coiled the line and drew in his string 
of fish. When he stood at her side 
upon the bank his haste was quickly 
abated; he did not offer to return to 
the camp, but stood looking about. 

‘“*Do you remember what you said 
last night, about wanting things to 
last?” he asked. ‘‘But now aren't 
you glad that that didn’t last? 
Don’t you think this is a lot more 
beautiful?” 

“It is very beautiful,’’ she answered 
gently; then: ‘“‘Have you been think- 
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ing of that too? I have, all day. 
There was something that was left 
unsaid, I should like to say it now. 
It ’s—about my brother.” 

He would have stopped her. ‘‘If 
we talk of him, I'll say the wrong 


thing. I did last night. Can’t you 
just wait?” 
She shook her head. ‘‘No. You 


must understand. You spoke of its 
being easy to set wrong right: but he 
ran away from the wrong he had done. 
I mean to find him, if I can. If I 
do find him, he won’t be glad to see 
me. That will make it very hard.” 

She hesitated then, making a vis- 
ible effort for composure. 

“It’s not work for a woman,”’ he 
said, almost harshly. 

‘Why not?” she flashed. “I think 
it’s because I’m a woman that I’m 
doing it. If I were a man, I suppose 
I should let him go, without trying 
to find him or caring what became 
of him. But I shall find him, and if 
we live the wrong he did you will be 
made right. He shali pay it all back 
to you. That's what I want you to 
know. You haven't let me say it 
before.”’ 

His eyes were narrowed and his 
lips were parted as with a grimace 
of sudden pain, showing his strong, 
white teeth. 

“T wish you had n’t said it at all!” 
he cried. ‘‘ You have put that money 
between us—between you and me. 
Don’t you want me for your friend 
any more?”’ 

She regarded him earnestly. “I 
do,” she said simply. ‘I am sorry; 
but I had to tell you, whatever it 
cost. Things couldn’t go on any 
longer without an understanding. 
We must go back now; it is getting 
dark.”’ 

The darkness seemed to have fallen 
all at once. It was not the clear 
darkness of early night, but thick, 
blue-black, almost palpable, casting 
everything about them into dense 
obscurity. The slow, languid breeze 
had ceased, and there was an op- 
pressive calm. Then a broad, vivid, 
quivering sheet of light overspread 
woodland and water, revealing with 
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startling distinctness every leaf and 
ripple, and quick upon the flash 
followed the hoarse, reverberant roar 
of thunder and the oncoming rush 
of the storm-wind, drawing nearer 
and nearer until it swept mightily 
through the close masses of the trees 
above, beating upon them, making 
them shrink and cower. The change 
had come with the violence of summer 
storms upon the prairie, catching 
them wholly unawares. 

‘*We ’ll be soaked through!’’ Mark 
shouted above the tumult of the 
wind. ‘‘Can you run? You'll have 
to, if we miss the rain. Come; keep 
close to me!”’ He started toward the 
camp with his long, strong stride, 
crushing a way through the thickets 
that bordered the river, trying to hold 
them aside for her. Another white 
flash of lightning revealed her running 
blindly, her arms crossed before her 
face, her head bent as if in terror. 

‘‘Give me your hand!” he cried, 
and tried to lead her forward at a 
quicker pace; but the thick brush- 
wood caught at her skirts and whipped 
her face, and her every staggering 
step was slow. 

“I’m going to carry you,” he 
shouted, and lifted her in his arms, 
holding her against him, running with 
her as though her weight were no 
more than a child’s. Her hands 
were clasped about his neck; her 
supple body yielded to his strength; 
the wind lifted a strand of her soft 
hair and laid it across his cheek, and 
the terror of the storm became as 
nothing. A rapturous courage seized 
him, and his every fibre thrilled with 
a passionate exultation, a riotous, 
wild joy. 

Another jagged bolt fell very near 
them, with an instantaneous, deafen- 
ing thunder-clap, making earth and 
air rock and tremble, and the fury 
of the wind was demonic. She clurig 
to him, half fainting, hiding her 
face against him. The splendid 
flash had shown him that the bank 
below was high and shelving inward 
from the river’s wash, and, close by, 
the overhanging roots of a great 
tree, matted with earth, made a 
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place of shelter. Holding her close in 
his powerful clasp he leaped with 
her to the sandy beach below and 
set her down within the protection 
of the rude roof, where she was safe 
from wind and rain. 

The shelter was too small to cover 
both; but he wanted none of it. 
He stood erect upon the sand, baring 
his head, turning his face upward. 
The wind tore at him, buffeting him 
savagely; the rain broke in a deluge, 
beating upon him, drenching him; the 
lightning was one incessant, blinding 
glare; the thunder was one unbroken, 
deep-throated roar; heaven and earth 
seemed crashing together. The mad 
frenzy did no more than exalt his 
soul; he shouted to the wind, as 
though it must understand. He was 
not afraid; a very ecstasy possessed 
him. The river was torn and lashed 
into seething white froth; a clump 
of lithe young willows, growing at the 
water’s edge, bent flat to the foam; 
a giant tree upon the bank above 
was split from branches to root and 
the riven half fell outward. He 
saw it coming and sprang aside to 
avoid its crushing weight, falling at 
his length upon the wet sand. But 
he got up again, laughing. 

The storm abated as quickly as it 
had arisen, and there was left only 
the soft, steady fall of the summer 
rain, growing less and less until it 
ceased altogether. Mark knelt upon 
the sand before the shelter, where 
Dorothy sat, white, and shaken. 
He took her hand and helped her to 
rise. Fear had not yet left her; 
her hand was cold and trembling. 
He kept it in his firm, warm clasp, 
comforting it, and would not let it 
go. 
“Listen!” he cried. ‘‘Girl, you 
must listen to me. Nothing can 
come between us—nothing!’’ Over- 
mastered, he put one strong arm 
about her slight shoulders and drew 
her to him, compelling her to rest 
against his breast, stooping above 
her until his lips touched her hair. 

“Listen!” he cried again. ‘I 
love you! Dorothy! I love you, 
I love you, I love you!” 
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For the space of three hurried 
heartbeats she lay quite still in his 
arms; then with a cry vibrant with 
terror she shrank from him. ; 

‘Oh, no,no!’’she breathed. ‘‘ Don’t, 
don’t! You must let me go.”’ 

He freed her from his embrace, 
but her hands were helpless in his. 
His deep voice rang with passion. 

“‘T love you!” he exulted, the 
wonder and the joy of it triumphant 
over him. ‘And you must tell 
me that you love me.”’ 

‘You hurt me!”’ she gasped. 
must not. Oh, be generous!” 

Her face was ashen-pale in the dim 
light, and she cowered from him in 
abject fright. A sudden chill touched 
his heart, and he let her hands fall 
from his grasp. 

‘“What is it?’’ he asked. ‘‘Why 
are you afraid of me, when I love 
you? Don’t you believe it? It’s 
true! It’s the truest thing in the 
world.” 

‘‘Hush!’’ she pleaded. ‘‘ How cruel 
you are.” 

‘“‘Cruel?’’ he echoed. ‘‘Cruel, when 
I love youso? Why do you say that? 
Is it because you don't love me?”’ 

She turned away from him, sobbing, 
shaken by a tumult of feeling. He 
let her be until she grew quieter, 
while his wits were groping. 

‘Is it because you don’t love me?”’ 


You 
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he repeated. ‘‘You must tell me 
that.” 

‘““Oh, don’t make me say it!’’ she 
begged. ‘‘ You have been so good to 
me; and now—it is all so different.’ 

He waited for a little time, trying 
to understand. Then he spoke the 
man’s word: 

‘Dorothy, is there somebody else?”’ 

“Please, please!’’ she cried mis- 
erably, and put out her hand to him 
impulsively. He took it again in 
his and lifted it gently to his lips. 

“T love you,” he said again. 
‘Nothing can make that any different 
now—you can’t, nor I can’t. I’m 
going to keep on loving you, because 
I can’t help it. And I’m going to 
try to make you love me. You 
can’t deny me that.” 

She stopped him with a pleading 
gesture. 

‘“‘T won’t say any more now,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But you must n’t think I’m 
giving you up, just when I ’ve found 
out what love is. You ’ll remember 
what I’ve told you; and I’m going 
to tell you again—I ’m going to keep 
on telling you, till I know for sure 
it can’t do any good. This is what I 
want you toremember: All the man 
there is in me loves you. The man 
in me knows you ’re mine, and I’m 
going to try to make you belong to 
me. Now we’ll go back to camp.” 


( To be continued ) 



































A KEY TO IBSEN 


By JENNETTE LEE 


I 


IBSEN’S ATTITUDE 


In Jaeger’s “‘ Life of Ibsen ”’ there is 
a letter written by a playmate of 
Ibsen’s, touching his life as a boy. 
An incident in it prefigures the man 
as accurately as if it had been 
written for the purpose: 


He got leave to appear, on certain 
Sunday afternoons, as a magician in one 
of the rooms of the hous2, and all the 
neighbors around were invited to witness 
the performance. I see him distinctly in 
his short jacket, standing behind a large 
chest that was decorated and draped for 
the occasion, and there he presided over 
performances that appeared like witchcraft 
to the amazed spectator. Of course I 
knew that his younger brother, well paid 
for his assistance, was inside the chest. 
The brother had stipulated for pay by 
threatening a scandal if it were withheld, 
and as that would have been, to a boy with 
Henrik’s disposition, the most dreadful 
thing that could have happened, he always 
promised everything that the other de- 
manded. 


One can safely guess that Ibsen, 
the man, has never revealed the 
secret of his work. He may, or 
may not, have left to us an auto- 
biography. It will contain no key to 
set alien fingers prying at the lock. 
But he has set us all looking for keys. 

Georg Brandes, his confidential ad- 
mirer and expounder, says of him, 
“Ibsen has no symbolism,’”’ and 
Ibsen smiles tighter. M. Emile Faguet 
rises to his defence, ‘“‘Ibsen makes 
use of symbolism.” Mr. William 
Morton Payne goes a step further, 
saying ‘“‘Symbolism is nearly always 
to be found in his writings.’ Mr. 
Edmund Gosse says one thing, and 
Mr. William Archer another. And 
throughout these elucidations of his 
art, Ibsen smiles his scowl and 
scowls his smile, unchanged. ‘‘He 
is a symbolist.”” “‘He is not a 
symbolist.” It is one tohim, The 


spectacle we have had of him, of 
late years, sitting aloof to the North, 
listening with bristling smile while his 
critics have said of him, now this 
thing and now that, has come to be 
one of the good things of life. 

That he himself knows the hidden. 
spring that operates in his plays, 
the touch that makes them seize 
upon the heart, causing loathing and 
pity and terror—through the simplest 
means,—can not be doubted. The 
plays are as intricate, as finished, as 
simple, as cunningly fashioned as a 
nest of Chinese boxes. Symbol within 
symbol they lie—each complete in 
itself and each finished and perfect, 
giving no hint of the unguessed 
symbols within reaching to the heart 
of the matter itself. It is a conscious 
art, but none the less beautiful and 
wonderful. The art of Shakespeare 
may be infinite. That of Ibsen 
is likewise infinite—infinitely small, 
infinitely finished, infinitely sugges- 
tive. The infinity of smallness has, 
too, its mysteries, its fascinations. 
The seed that lies in the hand holds 
infinity in its brown husk, as truly 
as all-enclosing space. And of his 
work Ibsen himself is the supreme 
symbol hidden in silence and in snow, 
sending forth his ventures year after 
year, with no hint of the cunning 
freightage they carry, concealed in 
bales of flax and wool, in tons of coal 
and grain and salt. 


II 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF SYMBOLISM: 


‘“,’ DOLL’S HOUSE”’ 


‘*A Doll’s House” has had dozens 
of problems propounded for it. We 
have heard them—after the theatre, 
at women’s clubs, at teas: ‘Did 
Nora do right to leave her husband ?”’ 
‘‘Was their marriage an ideal one?” 
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‘Is a marriage that is not ideal a 
real marriage ’?’’ ‘‘Ought Nora to 
have deceived her husband ?”’ ‘‘ Was 
she justified in forging the note?” 
“Is one ever justified in breaking a 
law?’ ‘‘Was Nora’s conduct ideal ?”’ 
“Does Ibsen believe in marriage 
without mutual trust ?”’ ‘‘Ought mar- 
ried women to eat candy ?” 

The real problem of the play is 
perhaps a little more concrete than 
any one of these and more universal 
than them all. The conception of a 


, problem play as one in which some 


problem of modern life is discussed 
by the characters and worked out in 
the plot is foreign to Ibsen, as to all 
great artists. His plays deal with 
situations and characters from modern 
life and are, in so far, allied to the 
problem play. But they do not present 
problems, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, nor do they solve them. 

Joseph Conrad, in ‘‘ Youth,’’ men- 
tions two kinds of tales,— one, 
the meaning of which envelops 
it like a haze; the other, in which 
the meaning lies in the tale itself, 
like the kernel of a nut. To these 
might be added a third class, in 
which the meaning is partly within 
the tale and partly without—a soft, 
alluring haze,mysterious, far-reaching, 
and suggestive, lit up, now and then, 
by gleams of light flashed upon it 
from within. Ibsen’s meanings be- 
long to this third class. The symbol 
is clearly given, and the plot; but 
around them and enveloping them 
is a meaning of which one gets 
glimpses, now and again, tantalizing 
and elusive. One feels that there is 
a hidden meaning. He tries to find 
it by reading deeper into the text. 
But it eludes him. It is not there. 
The real problem will not be guessed 
till he looks outside the play itself, 
and then only as it is revealed in 
flashes, by gleams thrown upon it, 
from within, by character and plot 
and symbol. If one would under- 
stand a play, he must first understand 
the character about which the play 
circles, and he will not understand 
the character till he grasps the symbol 
that lies at the heart of it. 


The problem of ‘‘A Doll’s House,”’ 
for instance, is not concerned with 
the marriage relations of Nora and 
Helmer, but with the character of 
Nora. The question whether she had 
a right to forge the note that saved her 
husband’s life is of far less importance 
than the fact that she is what she is, 
and that as she is, she will face life 
and find herself. In so far as this 
is a problem, it might be the problem 
of any playwright, from Shakespeare 
to Bernard Shaw. 

When the play opens, seven years 
after the forging of the note, and she 
comes upon the stage, a gay, dancing, 
twittering, flitting spirit, she is laden 
with Christmas gifts for the children— 
a horse and sword, trumpets and 
dolls and cradles—tiny things, in- 
expensive and useless and full of love. 
She carries, too, the little bag of 
macaroons on which she_ nibbles, 
assuring Helmer, when he sternly 
questions her, that she has not 
touched one. His ‘‘little lark’’ he 
calls her, his “‘squirrel’’ and ‘‘spend- 
thrift." She is charming and dis- 
honest, always flitting, never resting, 
a light-headed, light-hearted, incon- 
sequent thing. A deeper note sounds 
in the music and the reader is startled 
by the revelation that this flippant 
creature has been carrying for years 
a secret and a burden that would 
have wrecked a heavier nature. The 
character is improbable, impossible; 
yet something in the telling of it 
holds one to a sense of reality. She 
has her little presents for the children, 
the Christmas tree, the macaroons, 
the surprise for Torvald, and last, and 
most important, her costume for the 
fancy-dress ball. She is to dance the 
tarantelle, the Neapolitan dance that 
her husband has taught her. She is 
eager to dance it well for his sake 
and for her own. 

The tarantelle is the play. 

Coming in the natural course of 
the play, it seems a simple stage 
device, a mere feature of the fancy- 
dress ball, which, in its turn, is an 
episode of the play. But the tar- 
antelle is not an ordinary dance. 
It is named for the tarantula, and its 
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swift movement and dizzying rounds 
are measured to the victims of that 
poisonous sting. Round and round, 
in frenzied, hurrying course, swifter 
and swifter.—laughter and chatter 
and flight—till they drop dead. Only 
a miracle may save them. The 
miracle of the tarantelle. 

The tarantelle is the symbol of 
Nora. Its wild, unresting movement 
is the tragedy of her nature—light 
and frivolous on the surface, but 
concealing underneath a dread secret, 
a wound that carries death in its 
train. It is the grewsome climax 
of Nora’s doll life, and it is placed 
where the chief symbol of Ibsen’s play 
is always placed, at the climax of 
the play. It is the culmination of the 
plot. The action approaches it and 
ebbs from it. It is a torch set at the 
apex, flaring both ways. 

Looking backward, by its light, 
Nora is no longer an inconsequent, 
impossible character. She is con- 
sistent throughout. Her inconse- 
quence is the essence of her nature, 
She must always dance and flit and 
sing while her heart is heavy. The 
poison is in her veins, a part of her 
life. How it came there is unim- 
portant. That she herself held the 
horrible, crawling thing to her bosom, 
pressing it close and closer, as it stung 
lest it should escape her and harm 
those she loved, is unimportant. 
These things are beside the action. 
Only a miracle can save her now— 
the miracle of Torvald’s love. And 
if the miracle should be that he 
should take upon himself her misery, 
that Krogstad should sting him as he 
has stung her! She does not for a 
minute guess that the poison in her 
veins is not of Krogstad’s doing, 
that he, and he alone, is not responsible 
for her misery. To her he is the vile, 
crawling thing that has thrust his 
fangs into her—as he may into 
Torvald! No, it shall not be. Tor- 
vald shall not take it upon himself— 
this dull, helpless ache, this mel- 
ancholy fight—and always the wild 
desire to dance and sing and laugh, till 
one drops dead. The miracle shall 
never be! ... Then she discovers 





Torvald’s real nature—its selfishness, 
its meanness—and she herself per- 
forms the miracle that sets her free. 
The wild dance is over. The poison 
has left her veins. She sees with 
clear eyes. ‘‘Yes, I have changed 
my dress.” Her life is no longer a 
masquerade. She will no longer dance 
while her heart is breaking. She 
leaves her doll’s house. Only ‘“‘the 
miracle of miracles’”’ can bring her 
back. 

I have chosen ‘‘A Doll’s House” 
for a first illustration of Ibsen’s 
symbolism because it is well known 
and because the tarantelle is at once 
more obvious and more subtle than 
many of the othersymbols used. The 
symbol is, however, less finished than 
in other plays and will not bear too 
close application in detail, though it 
fits the play in its essential points. 
Dr. Rank, Nora’s double in concealed 
disease, and Krogstad, her double in 
crime, both appear upon the scene 
for the last time during the tarantelle 
dance—that is, at the climax of the 
play. All the movement is directed 
toward this symbol. Everything 
hinges on it. It is the superficial 
motive of the play, toward which 
external events move, and it stands 
for the character in whose nature 
the real movement of the play takes 
place. The meaning of the play, 
which will be taken up later, can not 
be understood unless this symbol 
and its bearing on the character of 
Nora are clearly seen. 

‘‘A Doll’s House’ is the second 
play in which Ibsen made use of the 
kind of symbolism outlined here. 
He wrote, after this, ten plays; and 
with each of them his mastery of 
symbol increased, growing more de- 
tailed, more minute, and intricate. 
In ‘“‘A Doll’s House” we have the 
main features of his method plainly 
indicated. In later plays he grows 
more skilful in his use of the method, 
but in each case the symbol of the 
play is some material object or event, 
a part of the mechanism of the piece. 
This object is introduced early in the 
action; it is wrought more or less 
closely into the structure of the play; 
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and its last appearance is the climax. 
From this point to the close of the 
play it becomes a chain of results. 
In ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,”’ which will be 
considered next, the artistic device 
of the symbol will be found as subtle 
as in ‘‘A Doll’s House,’’ and more in- 
tricate and detailed in its application. 


III 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION OF 
SYMBOLISM: ‘‘HEDDA GABLER’”’ 


On the surface Hedda Gabler is 
as unlike as possible to Nora. From 
the moment she appears upon the 
scene she moves with deadly precision. 
Yet there is about her, at times, 
a curious irresponsibility that har- 
monizes oddly with her direct inten- 
sity of movement. It allies her, by 
some subterranean process of thought, 
with the flitting, restless, inconsequent 
Nora. Her nature, like Nora’s, apart 
from its symbol is inconsistent and 
incomprehensible. Lighted by it, 
as it is in every moment of the play 
from beginning to end, it stands out, 
simple, clear-cut, and comprehensible. 

No two plays of Ibsen have been 
more discussed as to their meaning 
than ‘‘ Hedda Gabler’’ and ‘‘A Doll’s 
House.”” Their obscurity lies, not 
in the depth of thought involved, but 
in the apparently perplexing char- 
acter of the two women with whom 
they deal. Nora Helmer, as a light- 
headed, daring, irresponsible, self- 
sacrificing, immoral, devoted wife, 
holds the interest but eludes the 
understanding. The same woman, 
lighted by the flare of the tarantelle, 
is comprehensible to the minutest 
shade of character. Hedda Gabler, 
the cold, straight, shining, passion- 
less, explosive woman, fascinates the 
imagination, but does not satisfy 
it. Flashed upon by the symbol of 
the play, she becomes a living soul. 

When the scene opens upon Tesman 
and Aunt Julie, who has assisted in 
planning and making ready the house 
for Hedda, it at once becomes evident 
that Hedda has had no voice in the 
arrangement. Everything has been 
prepared for her as absolutely as a 
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case for its jewel. She is to occupy 
it, to fill it. 


TESMAN. (Embraces her.) Oh, yes, yes, 
Aunt Julie! Hedda—she is the loveliest 
part of it all! (Looks toward the doorway.) 
I think she’s coming now—eh? 

(Hedda approaches from the left through 
the back room. She is a lady of twenty- 
nine. Face and figure dignified and 
distinguished. The color of the skin 
uniformly pallid. The eyes steel-gray, 
with a cold, open expression of serenity. 
The hair an agreeable brown of medium 
tint, but not very thick.) 


From the moment of her entrance 
her indifference is clear. She moves 
about the room with irresponsible 
touches, complains of the excess of 
light and looks on with relief while 
her husband draws the curtain across 
the windows, shutting out the sun. 
She has but two interests in life; 
negatively, that she shall not be 
bored and, positively, that something 
exciting may occur. As the play 
progresses, two relations in her past 
life are revealed—one with Judge 
Brack, a man of the world, and one 
with Ejlert Lovborg, a poet. She 
had parted from Lovborg holding 
a pistol to his head and threatening 
him. But he still attracts and in- 
terests her. Judge Brack she no 
longer cares for. She is, however, 
watchful of him. He alone of the 
men she comes in contact with under- 
stands her, knows how to handle her. 
The poet, when he comes upon the 
scene, is drawn to her. Her student 
husband is puzzled by her. All 
three men are alike fascinated. The 
women of the play, Mrs. Elvsted and 
Aunt Julie, are also fascinated, but 
with a shrinking fascination. Mrs. 
Elvsted—a former schoolmate of 
Hedda’s, now Lovborg’s helper and 
his inspiration in his work—draws 
back from her even while she is 
helplessly attracted. 


Heppa. But to me, dear——! Good- 
ness, we went to the same school together. 

Mrs. Etvstep. Yes, but you were in 
the class above me! Oh, how fearfully 
afraid of you I was then! 
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Heppa. Were you afraid of me? 

Mrs. Etvstep. Yes, fearfully afraid. 
Because when we met on the stairs you 
always used to pull my hair. 

Heppa. No—did I really? 

Mrs. Etvstep. Yes, and once you said 
you would scorch it off my head. 

Heppa. Oh, that was only nonsense, 
you know. 


Throughout the scene the woman 
is in her power, yielding her secret 
inch by inch. 


Heppa. (Leans on the arm of the 
chair.) Thea—poor, sweet Thea !—now 
you must tell me everything,—just as it is. 

Mrs. Etvstep. Well, then you must 
ask me questions. 


Hedda puts them to her, as at the 
point of a pistol—short, sharp, search- 
ing. Nothing can escape her. With 
the men she does not intimidate. 
She fascinates. 

The sheer art of the play lies, 
perhaps, in the fact that she is as 
fascinating to us as she is to the 
people of her own world. We do 
not pity her, nor love her, nor scorn 
her. She fascinates. One follows 
her cool, quiet, unprophetic move- 
ments with breathless interest. The 
explosion comes and sets the nerves 
a-tingle and the wits to work. Why 
has she done this? What will she 
do next? There is no why, no cal- 
culable what. The spark touches the 
powder and it explodes. It is easy to 
understand her now—a pistol—deadly, 
simple, passionless, and straight. But 
she still fascinates. Like a dangerous 
thing come upon unawares, on the 
library table in a quiet home. One 
picks it up, examines it gingerly, 
peers into the barrel, lifts the trigger 
a hair, lays it down softly, and goes 
away. But he never forgets that it 
is there—lying behind his back, 
silent and straight and deadly. He 
comes back to it again. 

Hedda bears re-reading. 

One may, or may not, resent 
Ibsen’s method. He may be in- 
terested, or amused, at the idea of 
presenting the heroine of a play as 
a pistol, or he may characterize it 


as inartistic and absurd. But, once 
suggested, he can not escape the con- 
viction that this is what Ibsen has 
done and what he deliberately in- 
tended to do. The whole play centres 
about Hedda, about her movements, 
—past, present, and to come; and it 
is only when she is recognized as a 
human pistol walking about the 
stage that these movements become 
explicable. 

The first description reveals the 
conception: ‘The color of the skin 
uniformly pallid. The eyes steel- 
gray, with a cold, open expression of 
serenity.” The action carries out 
the conception. She is born of a 
soldier, cares nothing for ordinary 
interests. But if worst comes to 
worst,— 


Heppa. One thing I have to amuse 
myself with meanwhile. 

TrEsMAN. (Beaming with joy.) Oh! God 
be praised and thanked for that! And 
what may that be, Hedda—eh? 

Heppa. (At the doorway, looks at him 
with suppressed scorn.) My pistols, 


George. 
TesMAN. (In an agony.) The pistols! 
Heppa. (With cold eyes.) General 
Gabler’s pistols. (She goes through the 


back room out to the left.) 

TESMAN. (Runs to the door and shouts 
after her.) No, for goodness’ sake, dearest 
Hedda, don’t touch the dangerous things! 
For my sake, Hedda—eh? 


In the scene between Brack, Tes- 
man, and Hedda, when they discuss 
the probability of Tesman’s election 
to the professorship: 


TesMAN. No, but Judge Brack—that 
would show the most incredible want of 
consideration for me! (Gesticulating.) 
Yes, for’ consider, I am a married man! 
We married on my prospects, Hedda and I. 
Gone off and spent a lot of money. _Bor- 
rowed money from Aunt Julie too. For, 
good Lord, I had as good as a promise of 
the appointment—eh? 

Brack. Well, well, well ! You will 
get the appointment all the same. But 
there will be a contest first. 
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Heppa. (Motionless in the arm-chair.) 
Think, Tesman, it will be almost like a 
kind of game. 

TESMAN. But, dearest Hedda, how can 
you sit there and be so calm about it? 

Heppa. (As before.) I am not doing 
so at all. Iam perfectly excited about it. 


The reader, the spectator, feels 
the excitement underneath. At any 
moment, at a touch, she may explode, 
and the event that sets her off is 
apparently no more important, no 
more irritating than hundreds that 
have preceded it. She is incalculable, 
mysterious, deadly. Yet there seems 
to be no infent in her death-dealing 
power. She fires into the air, at 
random, to kill time,—out of the 
open window. 


Brack. (Still outside.) Don’t play 
such silly tricks! 
Heppa. Then come in, Judge. 


(Judge Brack, in morning dress, comes 
in through the glass door. He carries a 
light overcoat on his arm.) 

Brack. What the devil are you doing 
with that revolver? What are you shooting? 

Heppa. Oh, I was only standing and 
shooting up into the blue sky. 

Brack. (Takes the pistol gently out 
of her hand.) Allow me, Mrs. Tesman. 
(Looks at it.) Ah! I know this well. 
(Looks around.) Where is the case? Ah, 
yes! (Puts the pistol into it and closes 
it.) For we are not going to have any 
more of that tomfoolery to-day. 

Heppa. Well, what in the name of 
goodness would you have me do to amuse 
myself? 


She never plans, never schemes, 
but woe to the thing that comes in her 
range, whether Lovborg or Lovborg’s 
manuscript! Both are doomed. She 
will annihilate him, body and soul. 

She longs for nothing so much as 
courage, physical courage, to pit 
herself and her power against, courage 
that will face and defy her and meet 
the moment without shrinking. She 
has seen only cowardice in men. 
They have paled before her, shrunk 
from danger. She seeks a man who 
will defy her and whom, in his defiance, 
she will destroy—a foe worthy of her 
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mettle. The poet is the only man 
who has faced her with courage in 
his heart. She remembers it with 
longing. It is the only thing that can 
win her admiration, subdue her. 
The man of the world can handle her, 
coerce her. But the poet has faced 
her down with courage. He, with his 
passionate heart, is the only one 
capable of appealing to her explosive 
nature; and even he fascinates her 
only that she may destroy him. She 
cares nothing for him physically or 
spirituaily—only to cast her spell 
over him, and annihilate him. 

He attracts her, in spite of herself, 
but he is not bold enough, vital 
enough, tempestuous. He will not 
dare. She wants him to confront her, 
to sweep her off her feet with excite- 
ment. She could understand that. 
She spurs him on to drink, dares him. 
He shall come back to her with 
‘vine leaves in his hair.’? To Lovborg 
and to Thea they are the crown of 
the poet; but to Hedda they are 
Bacchus, the wild revel, and daring. 
Then, when he has ‘“‘the courage of 
life, the defiance of life,’ he will need 
her. 

Mrs. Etvstep. There is something 
mysterious about you, Hedda. 

Heppa. Yes, there is. I wish for once 
in my life to have power over the fate of 
a human being. 

Mrs. Etvstep. Have you not got that? 

Heppa. Haven’t—and never had. 

Mrs. Etvstep. But not over your 
husband? 

Heppa. Oh, that 
taking a lot of trouble about! Oh, if you 
could only know how poor I am! And 
you are allowed to be so rich. (Throws 
her arms passionately around her.) I 
believe I shall scorch your hair off, after all. 

Mrs. Etvstep. Let me go! Let me go! 
I am afraid of you, Hedda. 





would be worth 


At the supreme moment of the 
play she has her wish. 


Lévsorc. Good-bye, Mrs. Tesman. And 
give a message to George Tesman for me 
—from me. 

Heppa,. No, wait! 
keepsake from me. 


You shall take a 
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(She goes to the writing table and opens 
the drawer and pistol case. Comes back 
to Lovborg with one of the pistols.) 


Lévsorc. (Looking at her.) This—is 
this the keepsake? 

Heppa. (Nods_ slowly.) Do you 
recollect it? It was aimed at you once. 

LévsBorc. You should have used it 
then. 

Heppa. Look here! Yow use it now. 

Loévsorc. (Puts the pistol into his 
breast pocket.) Thanks. 

Heppa. And do it beautifully, Ejlert 


Lévborg. Only promise me that! 
LovBorc. Good-bye, Hedda Gabler. 
(He goes out through the hall door. 

Hedda listens awhile at the door. She 

then goes to the writing table and takes out 

the packet with the manuscript, peeps into 
the envelope, pulls one or two of the leaves 
half out and glances at them. She then 
takes the whole of it and sits down in the 
arm-chair by the stove. She holds the pack- 
etinherlap. After a pause she opens the 
door of the stove, and then the packet also.) 

Heppa. (Throws one of the sheets into 
the fire and whispers to herself.) Now 

I am burning your child, Thea! You, with 

your curly hair! (Throws several sheets 

into the fire.) Your child and Ejlert 

Lévborg’s child. (Throws the rest in.) 

Now I am burning—am burning the 

child. 


It is significant that she does not 
tear the manuscript. There is no 
rage, no rejoicing, no passionate 
emotion in the scene. She burns it, 
leaf by leaf, in the fire. But there 
is no heat—only cold, explosive 
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intensity. 

Side by side with Hedda Gabler 
in the portrayal of her destruction 
of Ejlert Lovborg, are Thea—the 
spiritual woman, the goddess, who 
strives to win him to his best self, 
and, more casually, Diana, the woman 
who would degrade him and in whose 
boudoir he is at last found dead 
with Hedda Gabler’s pistol in his 
pocket. 

The inner meaning of the play, the 
symbol within the symbol, indicated 
by these three women and their 
appeal to the poet, must be left for a 
later chapter, as must also the details 
of the symbol, the double symbolism 
of the play, and the question as to 
the artistic value of a play that can 
only be spiritually understood when 
it is perceived, through the mechani- 
cal structure of the play, that the 
chief character is not a mere woman, 
but a slim, straight, shining, deadly 
weapon. 

One may say that if Ibsen were 
really a great artist, he could not have 
conceived and executed a play after 
any such mechanically-fitted fashion. 
Or, “if Ibsen be a great artist and 
this be art, then give me nature !”’ 
To this objection I can only repeat 
that no fair-minded person, reading 
Ibsen’s plays, can for a moment 
doubt that he uses, deliberately, the 
form of symbolism set forth in the 
preceding chapters, and that he has 
made use of it in all plays written 
since 1877. 


(To be continued.) 




















AN UNPUBLISHED MASTERPIECE 


A LITERARY masterpiece by Mark Twain, 
though not known to collectors, is said to 
be in print; perhaps a few copies are still 
in the hands of the author. 

The possible existence of such a master- 
piece was first brought to light through 
some letters of the late John Hay, now in 
possession of Frank Ginn, Esq., of Cleve- 
land and Gates Mills. The letters were 
addressed to Hay’s old Cleveland friend, 
Alexander Gunn, who was then living at 
his Davenport Street home overlooking 
Lake Erie, and where, before the smoke 
and dirt of the city drove him to his 
retreat, ‘‘The Hermitage” at Zoar, it was 
the delight and pleasure of Hay, the late 
William C. Whitney (who was then often 
in Cleveland), and others, to lavish their 
friendship upon him. Gunn was a man 
of rare taste—a lover of books, a connois- 
seur in art and many of the good things of 
life—as Hay puts it, ‘One of the few 
lingering relics of that race of appre- 
ciative critics who know a good thing when 
they see it.” 

The intimacy of Hay’s friendship, as 
well as his confidence in Gunn’s judgment 
in literary matters, is clearly shown in the 
first letter of the series. There is a touch, 
too, of the pessimism which all Hay’s wit 
never entirely obscured. 





June 21, 1880. 
DEAR GUNN: 

Are you in Cleveland for all this week? 
If you will say yes by return mail, I have 
a masterpiece to submit to your con- 
sideration which is only in my hands for 
a few days. 

Yours, very much worritted by the 
depravity of Christendom, 

Hay. 


Letter number two discloses Hay’s 
own high opinion of the effort and his 
deep concern for its safety. 


The Editor’s 
Clearing=House 








June 24, 1880. 


My DEAR GUNN: 

Here it is. It was written by Mark 
Twain in a serious effort to bring back our 
literature and philosophy to the sober and 
chaste Elizabethan standard. But the 
taste of the present day is too corrupt 
for anything so classic. He has not yet 
been able even to find a publisher. The 
Globe has not yet recovered from Downey’s 
inroad, and they won’t touch it. 

I send it to you as one of the few lin- 
gering relics of that race of appreciative 
critics, who know a good thing when they 
see it. 

Read it with reverence and gratitude 
and send it back to me; for Mark is impa- 
tient to see once more his wandering off- 
spring. 

Yours, 
Hay. 


Number three makes it quite clear that 
Gunn had confirmed Hay’s judgment. 


WasuincTon, D.C. 
July 7, 1880 
My DEAR GUNN: 


I have your letter, and the proposition 
which you make to pull a few proofs of 
the masterpiece is highly attractive, and 
of course highly immoral. I cannot prop- 
erly consent to it, and I am afraid the great 
man would think I was taking an unfair 
advantage of his confidence. Please send 
back the document as soon as you can, and 
if, in spite. of my prohibition, you take 
these proofs, save me one. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun Hay. 


The diplomacy of his answer to Gunn’s 
proposal to print is an interesting fore- 
runner of his career as one of the greatest 
diplomats of his time. One can almost 
hear the chuckle of Hay in the certainty 
that his diplomatic, if somewhat wicked, 
suggestion would bear fruit. For the 
‘proofs’? were taken in the form of a 
little brochure of some eight pages, with 
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the title ‘‘An Evening at the Social Fire- 
side of the Tudors.’’ Gunn’s copy is in 
Cleveland, the property of a member of 
the Rowfant Club. 

There was, of course, a copy for Hay. 
Whether the ‘‘great man” also received 
a copy is as yet unknown to history. 
Certainly it does not appear among his 
published writings. 

CHARLES ORR. 


A SOUTHERN VIEW oF “‘ LADY BALTIMORE” 


A gentle rumor is abroad that the fine 
ladies and gentlemen of old Charleston 
are mightily divided in opinion as to the 
merits of a certain recent book, one ‘‘ Lady 
Baltimore.’”” There be those who name 
the tale most worthy and delightful, while 
others are outraged to see themselves and 
their city in print. Little thought they 
that such a vulgar thing as appearing in 
print would ever befall Charleston and 
Charlestonians! 

Meanwhile we of every Southern State 
are writing to Charleston for recipes of 
‘Lady ‘Baltimore,’’ and are saying among 
ourselves that this book of Owen Wister’s 
is altogether full of things as delicious 
as any cake—even ‘‘Lady Baltimore’’— 
could possibly be. And here I venture to 
warn the gentle reader that it is needless 
to write to Charleston for that recipe. 
The dame who makes and sells the cake 
from which Mr. Wister’s story takes its 
name is discreet, and gives her formula 
to none. A woman from the “up 
country,’’ however, who is a most ex- 
cellent housewife, and most truthful withal, 
sent me the following, declaring that it 
is the very genuine ‘Lady Baltimore,’’ 
as any Charlestonian will testify unless 
such testimony seem to him disloyal to 
the interests of his townswoman :— 


“8 eggs (whites only); 1 pound flour; 1 
pound sugar; half pound butter; half pint 
milk; 2 teaspoons of baking-powder; 2 tea- 
spoons of almond extract. Bake in three 
layers. 

‘Icing to be put between: 3 cups sugar; 
whites of four eggs; one and a half gills 
of boiling water; 1 teaspoon of tartaric 
acid. Boil for ten minutes, beat the whites, 
add the acid, then pour the boiling syrup 
over them and add two cups of raisins and 
two of walnuts.” 


It will interest those who have read the 
book to know that the real story told with 


such amusing frequency by Charlestonians 
is not, in truth, that with which Owen 
Wister credits his ‘‘Miss Beaufain,’’ but 
one as witty, and which has to do with no 
less a person than William Makepeace 
Thackeray, and a certain quick-witted 
woman whose name is known to all in 
Charleston to-day. 

‘‘Madame,”’ said Thackeray, upon being 
introduced to Mrs. K., during his visit to 
Charleston, ‘‘Madame, I hear you are the 
fastest woman in the South’’—meaning, 
of course, the most modern, up-to-date, 
woman in the South. Whereupon that 
dame replied innocently, ‘““ You must not 
believe all you hear, Mr. Thackeray, for I 
have always heard you were a gentleman!” 

This light story reminds one that no 
quality of Mr. Wister’s work is more 
alluring than the gentle humor which 
runs like a silver strand through ‘“ Lady 
Baltimore.’’ The writer is never hilari- 
ously funny, as in ‘‘The Virginian,” for 
hilarity of any sort would be out of keeping 
with the gentleness of these Kingsport 
folk. Rather his humor has the delicate 
fragrance of the old-fashioned roses that 
nod to the breezes there in St. Michael’s 
churchyard in Charleston. 

We shall praise briefly Owen Wister’s 
excellent character drawing, the delicacy 
and the finished quality of his style, and 
shall pass as briefly over the love story, 
which is inconsequential. John Mayrant, 
typifying the best culmination to be found 
in the South to-day of the gallant ideals of 
his forefathers, is delightful, but as a lover 
he is unconvincing and unsatisfactory. 

A feature of the work which deserves 


consideration, however, is the writer’s 
arraignment of our present-day com- 


mercialism and his protest against the 
vulgarity of American society. To see 
such protest appear in our books, especially 
when it is so well put as in the present 
instance, is a healthful sign. In writing 
of the ‘“‘yellow rich,’’ Mr. Wister makes 
numerous witty and telling epigrams. 

Much of Mr. Wister’s protest, however, 
is in more serious strain. It is an earnest 
plea for the things of the spirit above 
those of the flesh, for the beauty of cul- 
ture and courtesy above the hideous nes 
of commercialism. 

Any mention, hdwever, of the rea 
significance of ‘‘ Lady Baltimore”’ has been 
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conspicuously absent from most reviews 
of the book. This significance lies in the 
fact that Mr. Wister, a Northern man, has 
extended the olive branch to the South, 
and has done it in so sweet and gracious 
a menner that his book must mean a 
material increase of good feeling between 
the two sections. 

There has never appeared, even from 
the pen of a Southerner, any work which 
more perfectly comprehends the meaning 


to the South of the Civil War. Our 
peculiar problems and conditions, our 
temperament, and more than all, our 


suffering, Mr. Wister knows as though he 
were one of us.* And he portrays them 


as they are. 
*Mr. Wister’s grandfather. Mr. Pierce Butler, 


who married Fanny Kemble. spent a large part of 
his life in Georgia.—Tus Epitors 
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He sees the difference between the negro 
over whom the North sentimentalizes, 
and the negro with whom the South has 
to deal. He sees and acknowledges the 
recklessness of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
and that Reconstruction was an atrocity. 
And we love him because he does under- 
stand! 

We feel after reading ‘‘ Lady Baltimore”’ 
that one more bond of union, sane, gentle, 
sweet, has been established between the 
new South and the new North by this 
son of the North. 

‘He understands,’’ said to me an old 
Southern soldier, veteran of many battles. 
“That man Wister understands us. Why, 
he says, Lord bless ’im, ‘ They too have 
their memories.’’’ Their memories! 


SELENE AYER ARMSTRONG. 
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BELLES LETTRES 


Beare—-Greek Theories of Elementary Cog- 
nition from Alcmzon to Aristotle. By 
John L. Beare, M.A. The Clarendon 
Press. 

A learned and elaborate disquisition which 
will be welcome not only to students of 
ancient Greek psychology, but also to 
readers who desire to know what the 
Greek philosophers accomplished in this 
particular line of psychological investiga- 
tion; and the more so because, as the 
author claims—and so far as we are aware 
with truth—that hitherto ‘“‘no one has 
been at the pains to glean and put together 
sousenensteall: from Aristotle and his pre- 
decessors, whatever may explain or illus- 
trate the parts of his writings essentially 
concerned with empirical psychology.”’ 
The list of commentaries, monographs, etc. 
used in the preparation of the book, filling 
three solid pages, will be of service to 
teachers and students in the use. of the 
treatise and further research in the same 
field. 


Coleridge — The Right Joyous and Pleas- 
ant History of the Feats, Gests, and 
Prowesses of the Chevalier Bayard. 
Translated by Sara Coleridge. Im- 
ported by Scribner. $1.25 net. 

A most welcome addition to the popular 

thin-paper series of ‘‘Newnes’s Pocket 

Classics.” 





Dana and Kent—Literature of Libraries in 
the 17th and 18th Centuries. Edited 
by John Cotton Dana and Henry W. 
Kent. McClurg. 

Two dainty booklets, printed at the Merry- 


mount Press, and containing ‘‘The Re- 
formed Library-Keeper’”’ by John Dury, 
published in 1650, and ‘“‘The Duties and 
Qualifications of a Librarian,’’ by the Abbé 
Cotton des Houssayes, originally spoken 
and published in Latin in 1780, translated 
into French by the learned bibliophile 
Duplessis in 1839, and into English in 
1863 in the Philobiblion, a journal then 
printed in New York. Both works are 
remarkable as anticipating the most ad- 
vanced modern ideas on the qualifications 
and duties of the librarian and the organi- 
ization and management of libraries. 


Lord—The Mirror of the Century. 
Walter Frewen Lord. Lane. 
net. 

The brief title, with no sub-title, would 

hardly suggest the character and scope of 

the book, which the introduction defines as 

‘‘a guide to the thoughts of twelve great 

artists whose work covers the momentous 

nineteenth century and the part that Eng- 
land has played therein,”’ or ‘‘a study of 
the Novel in its many aspects, from Jane 

Austen to Mr. W. E. Norrts.’’ The rest of 

the dozen authors discussed are George 

Eliot, the Brontés, Thackeray, Dickens, 

Lord Lytton, the Kingsleys, Lord Beacons- 

field, Anthony Trollope, and Charles 

Reade. The greatest of these, the author 

thinks, was Thackeray, though “his tem- 

per was such that Ruskin’s famous ‘ Poison!’ 
sums him up not unfairly,”’ the satire of 

Swift being ‘‘genial and humane”’ by the 

side of Thackeray’s. Trollope was ‘‘the 

natural antidote to Thackeray.’’ These 
bits from the author’s estimate of the 
novelists analyzed are all that we can 


By 
$1.50, 
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give in a brief notice like this, but they may 
serve either to attract or to repel the 


curious reader. Twelve portraits  (in- 
cluding Charlotte Bronté and both of the 
Kingsleys) illustrate the volume. The 


bulk of the matter had clready appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century. 


Scherer—The Holy Grail and Kindred 
Addresses and Essays. By James A. B. 
Scherer. Lippincott. $1.25 net. 

Besides the initial essay, which gives the 

legend of the Grail, with an appeal for the 

recognition of its message ‘‘for the ideal 
against the material and the gross,’’ the 
volume contains sympathetic tributes to 
the Southern poets, Heewy Timrod and 

Sidney Lanier; ‘‘The Crusaders, a Study 

of the Transformed Cross,”’ dealing with 

“the goodly company who have followed 

Jesus in the taking of the cross’’ in more 

recent times; an address on ‘‘ Liberty and 

Law, the Foundations of Patriotism,”’ 

delivered before the Southern Educational 

Association ’’; and a discussion of ‘ The 

Century in Literature,’’ being ‘‘a review of 

the past and a forecast of the Future.”’ 


BIOGRAPHY 
Duke—Morgan’s Cavalry. By Gen. Basil 
W. Duke. Neale. $2.00. 


A gags account of the part played by 
one of the most daring and dashing of 
Confederate commanders in the Civil War 
written by one who was associated with 
him in his military career, and who tells 
the story with appropriate spirit and vi- 
vacity. The book is well illustrated with 
maps and portraits. 


Harrison—George Washington: Patriot, 
Soldier, Statesman. By James A. 
Harrison. Putnams. $1.35 net. 

This is the 41st issue in the ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Nations’’—a fact that sufficiently testifies 
to the sterling value and popular apprecia- 
tion of the series. No one of these heroes 
can be of more interest to American 
readers, whether old or young, than 
W ashington, and Prof. Harrison has done 
full justice to his attractive subject, treat- 
ing it with thorough scholarship, patriotic 
sympathy, and felicity of style. He has 
drawn freely from Washington’s own 
writings, from the stores of information 
in the great libraries, and from the bio- 
graphical works of his many eminent pre- 
decessors in the field. The book is copious- 
ly illustrated with portraits of Washington 
and his famous contemporaries in military 
and political life, copies of famous paintings 
of scenes in his career, facsimiles of his 
hand-writing, etc. 


Goode—Recollections of a Lifetime. By 
John Goode of Virginia. Neale. $2.00. 


The autobiography of a man who for more 
than seventy years has been prominent as 
a lawyer, soldier, and statesman. He was 


a member of the Virginia Secession Con- 
vention, the Confederate Congress and that 
of the United States, President of the last 
Virginia Constitutional Convention, and 
active in many other positions of public 
life. Of course he was brought into per- 
sonal and official relations with many emi- 
nent men, and his recollections of them 
form a large and interesting part of the 
book. 


Gen. Sir 
K. C. Bi, 


Gordon—A Varied Life. By 
Thomas Edward Gordon, 
etc. Murray 15 s. net. 

A book true to its title, being an extremely 

interesting personal record of military and 

civil service, sport, and travel, in India, 

Central Asia, and Persia, from 1849 to 1902; 

with maps and illustrations from the 

author’s drawings. He had kept a con- 
tinuous diary from 1857, and found that 
it recalled vividly the events and matters 
with which it dealt, and which he has 
narrated at greater length in the present 
volume. He had the unique experience of 
personal acquaintance with five Central 

Asian sovereigns, was in active service 

during the Sepoy rebellion in India, con- 

ducted explorations in Little Pamir during 

a journey over the high plateau of Tibet to 

the Russian frontier and the sources of the 

Tibet—a region much of which had been 

visited by only one European since the 

times of Marco Polo (an expedition which 
he has described more fully in ‘‘The Roof 
of the World,”’ published in 1875), and had 
much important military and diplomatic 
work in Afghanistan, Persia, and elsewhere. 

The story of it all is told with equal 

vivacity and modesty, and we have sel- 

dom met with a more enjoyable auto- 
biography. It is one of the books that 

a reviewer cannot deny himself the rare 

pleasure of reading from beginning to end; 

and we shall be surprised if this is not the 
experience of every one who takes it up. 


Norman—A Brief History of Bavaria. By 
Gertrude Norman. Munich: Heinrich 
Jaffe. 

A book better in plan than in the execution, 

which shows a plentiful lack of literary 

skill. The writer, moreover, seems to have 
lived abroad so long that her style is like 
that of a German who has not mastered 

English. 

TRAVEL 


Audubon and Hodder—Audubon’s Western 
Journal. 1849-1850. With Memoir 
by Maria R. Audubon and Notes by 
Frank H. Hodder. Clark. $3.00, net. 


John W. Audubon, son of the great ornith- 
ologist, accompanied Col. Webb’s Cali- 
fornian expedition from New York to the 
gold-fields in 1849. The journal he wrote 
on the way, though not intended for print, 
was very careful and detailed, and well 
deserved the publication which after so 
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many years it now first obtains. It gives 
a graphic account of the trying journey 
overland, and the perilous and ‘‘strenuous’’ 
life after reaching its goal. Webb deserted 
the party on the way, and Audubon was 
unanimously chosen in his stead. He 
proved himself an able leader, but tells 
that part of the story, as all the rest, with 
singular modesty. The book is elegantly 


printed and illustrated with map, por- 

trait, and reproductions of Audubon’s 

original sketches. 

Dubois—Hindu Manners, Customs, and 
Ceremonies. By the Abbé J. A. 
Dubois. Translated from the author’s 
later French MS. and edited with 
Notes, Corrections, and Biography, by 
Henry kK. Beauchamp. Clarendon 
Press. $4.60, net. 


The fact that a third reprint of this 
English edition of the Abbé Dubois’s work, 
originally written fifty years ago, enlarged 
in 1815, revised in 1818, and ‘finally 
corrected” in 1821, has been called for is 
ample testimony to its value. An earlier 
imperfect version had appeared in English, 
but this by Mr. Beauchamp is the only one 
based on the author’s latest manuscript. 
It might be supposed that a book com- 
pleted so long ago could not be now ‘‘up 
to date,’’ but there has been little change 
in Hindu traditions and customs for 
hundreds of years. Its general accuracy 
is not impugned by the latest authorities 
on India. It is as valuable to-day as it 
ever was. The endorsement of the Claren- 
don Press sufficiently settles that fact. 


Fordham—A Personal Narrative. By Elias 
Pym Fordham. Edited by Frederic 
A. Ogg. Clark. $3.00 net. 
An account of travels in Virginia, Maryland. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky, and of residence in the Illinois 
territory, in 1817 and 1818. Illustrated 
with facsimiles of the author’s sketches 
and plans; now published for the first 
time, and of remarkable interest as the care- 
ful journal kept by a keen English observer 
during land-hunting trips in behalf of new 
emigrants. He saw pioneer life in all its 
phases, and describes it and everything 
connected with it in a charmingly natural 
and vivacious style. It is amost enjoyable 
narrative, and of real historical importance. 


Wack—In Thamesland. By Henry Welling- 
ton. Putnams. $3.00 net. 
A lively account of cruises and rambles on 
and about the Thames from its sources to 
the sea, with a map and a hundred re- 
markably fine illustrations of this delight- 
ful English district. Every point on the 
river and its borders is minutely described, 
with all its historic and romantic assoc- 
iations. Every foot of the way has its 
special interest or charm, and we shall be 
surprised if the book does not attract many 
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a tourist to follow the route pursued by the 
author. The average visitor to London 
sees nothing of the Thames beyond what 
he gets from trips on the penny steamers 
that ply between London Bridge and Chel- 
sea, or those that continue the voyage up 
to Kew or Hampton Court, with the occa- 
sional glimpses of the stream seen from the 
railway farther up on journeys to Ox- 
ford and elsewhere. They have no con- 
ception of the real beauty of the river 
beyond these metropolitan limits, and the 
manifold attractions of leisurely boating on 
its waters. This beautiful volume will be 
at once an incentive to such travel and a 
complete guide to its progress. Very full 
descriptions of the chief towns and cities 
on the route—Oxford and Windsor, for 
instance—are given, while the minor local- 
ities, the very names of which will be 
strange to the average tourist, get their 
full share of attention; and much of this 
matter will be equally a surprise anda 
delight to the appreciative pilgrim. 


Windle—The Wessex of Thomas Hardy. 
By Bertram C. A. Windle. Lane. 
$1.50, net. 

The tourist in England and elsewhere is 

often quite as much interested in tracing 

the localities connected with fiction as with 
history. Hardy’s ‘‘Wessex’’ is of special 
interest because of the intimate knowledge 
he had of the district and the closeness 
with which he has copied so many of its 
featuresin hisnovels. The territory covers 
ortions of Dorset, Devon, Wilts, and 
erks, and the towns, villages, landscapes, 
and in many cases even the buildings 
referred to can be readily and clearly 
identified. The maps with their double 
names and the copious illustrations by 

Mr. E. H. New add greatly to the value 

and interest of the book. 


FICTION 
ees a Rad Friend the Chauffeur. 
By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
McClure. $1.50. 


The familiar theme of the ‘educated 
chauffeur’’—this time an Irish lord— 
reappears in this entertaining novel by the 
Williamsons. The people areal! sketched 
briskly and the tale is amusing enough, 
but on the whole less good than other’ 
stories by the clever authors, including 
the recently published ‘‘Lady Betty 
Across the Water.’” The Williamsons may 
always be depended upon for brisk dialogue. 
POETRY AND DRAMA 
Hardy—The Dynasts: A Drama of the 
Napoleonic Wars. Part Second. By 
Thomas Hardy. Macmillan $1.50. 
The second part of Mr. Hardy’s drama 
more than fulfils his promise. It will 
hardly lead you to alter your opinion of his 
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judgment in the use of verse; but it sub- 
stantiates the greatness of the undertaking. 
and it is with respect and enthusiasm that 
one feels oneself bound to honor the spirit 
of the whole remarkable exploit. 

It is still true that the book is encum- 
bered with much detail that it is needless 
and even hurtful to read; but that is a 
matter of arrangement. The feat that 
Mr. Hardy achieves with his reader is 
of an artistic generosity that seems to us 
without precedent, and it deserves un- 
reckoning thanks. He seems to supply the 
brain of the reader with gray matter from 
scene to scene and page to page. 

In most published drama, whether it be 
for acting or no, very much is left to the 
imagination of the reader; and it has be- 
come a convention of dramatic poetry to 
interrupt the verse as little as possible 
with description or stage directions. And 
yet, if imagination is the rare gift we know, 
it is clearly rash enough for a dramatist to 
leave his work to any such highly strained 
quality of mercy. The visual imagination 
is rarest of all, even among actors and 
professional managers. And yet there per- 
sists in dramatic poetry the blindest con- 
fidence in every reader’s power to visualize 
scene, action, and that nameless perspective 
that makes poetry,—all from a few sparse 
sentences, most formally set down, if at all. 

But in the case of ‘‘The Dynasts’’ it is 
neither unjust nor ironical to say that the 
prose of the scene—pictures and ‘‘stage’”’ 
directions (with the cosmos for a stage) ,— 
fulfils the office of poetry much more 
efficiently, as a rule, than the blank-verse 
dialogue. As a seer of great issues, Mr. 
Hardy makes us see what he will, and that 
with a splendor, a finality of phrase, and a 
reach of perspective that fairly catch at 
the breath. He carries his hearers with 
him, upon some magical strip of a prayer- 
rug, and bids them look down for once 
upon ‘‘red armies’”’ and ‘‘blue armies,’’ upon 
a little cloud of dust, raised by the carnage 
of men and horses cut to pieces, near a 
little stream “trickling to the sea’’; upon 
‘‘minute red sentinels’ creeping backwards 
and forwards noiselessly; upon ‘‘innumer- 
able human figures busying themselves like 
cheese-mites.”’ 

For the matter of characterization, he 
limns in a few words of description more 
personality than most writers can convey 
in the space of half a novel. And I am 
inclined to believe that the very largeness 
of his scheme here—the stretch of the 
stage and the sense of tremendous forces 
at work—adds to the poignant timbre of 
the human voices when they speak, and 
makes tenfold significant the lack of 
timbre in that voice of the protagonist, 
Bonaparte. Indeed, this achievement of 
something that I would like to call human 
tone-color is perhaps the most dramatic 
quality in the whole drama. To read from 
the forlorn bravado of the deserters and 
camp-followers in Act III. and the Chorus 
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of Pities and of Ironies, back and forth to 
the speech of Napoleon everywhere, is like 
coming from some portentous Cave of 
Echoes, to rap upon a cracked piece of deaf 
pottery outside. 

However it all may strike the historian’s 
mind as a spectacle of predigested history, 
to the lay mind Mr. Hardy has made a 
wonderful gift. He has invented a new 
sensation. 


Collins—Matthew Arnold’s Merope; with 
a translation of the “Electra” of 
Sophocles. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins. The Clarendon Press, Ox- 


ford. 


A scholarly annotated edition, designed for 
the general reader as well as for students 
in schools and colleges ‘‘where Greek is 
or is not taught’’; in all respects worthy 
of the high reputation of Mr. Collins. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Duniway—The Development of Freedom 
of the Press in Massachusetts. By 
Clyde A. Duniway. Longmans. $1.50, 
net. 


Volume XII. of the ‘‘Harvard Historical 
Studies,”” published under the direction of 
the Department of History and Govern- 
ment from the income of the Henry Warren 
Torrey Fund. After an introduction on the 
Control of the Press in England down to 
1603, the author traces the restriction of 
discussion in England and Massachusetts 
from 1603 to 1640; the supervision of the 
press from 1618 to 1662; the restrictive 
censorship, 1662-1685; the lax enforce- 
ment of the censorship, 1686-1716; the 
last efforts to maintain censorship, 1716- 
1723; the limited freedom of the press, 

23-1763; Revolutionary freedom and 
constitutional guarantees, 1763-1789; re- 
actionary tendencies, 1 789-1812; and mod- 
ification of the law of libel, 1807-1827. All 
the steps in the history are clearly stated 
and illustrated from official documents and 
other sources, with full references to all the 
authorities cited; and an appendix gives 
additional illustrative documents and bib- 
liographical notes and lists. A copious in- 
dex of fifteen double-columned pages com- 
pletes the work, which is in all respects 
scholarly, authoritative, and interesting. 
The author originally planned a ‘‘com- 
prehensive history of the right of freedom 
of discussion in the United States,” but 
the extended and elaborate research re- 
quired in the task led him to the decision 
to limit the investigation to Massachusetts; 
but in this narrow field it was possible to 
treat every aspect of the subject with 
sufficient fulness to give a true picture of 
historic development. The work has there- 
fore more than a mere local value and in- 
terest. 
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Ingersoll—The Life of Animals: Mammals. 
By Ernest Ingersoll. Macmillan. $2.00 
net. 

A volume of 555 pages, with copious illus- 

trations, including 15 full-page plates in 

color and giving an excellent account of 
the mammalia, at once scholarly and 
popular in character. The author has had 
the assistance of some of the most eminent 
zodlogists in the country both in the pre- 
paration of the text and the illustrations, 
and we believe that the general verdict 
will be that he has not only succeeded in 
his aim of ‘‘making the best book in his 
power,”’ but that it is the best of its class 
that has appeared up to the present time. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY 


Edited 


McMahan—With Byron in Italy. 
McClurg. 


by Anna B. McMahan. 

$1.40, net. 
A book on the same plan as the editor’s 
“With Shelley in Italy’”’ and ‘‘ Florence in 
the Poetry of the Brownings.’’ The text 
is selected from the poems and letters of 
Byron that have to do with his life in Italy 
from 1816 to 1823; and the sixty full-page 
illustrations are from photographs, many 
of which are familiar but others are quite 
fresh and unhackneyed. The series may 
be cordially commended alike to the tourist 
in Italy and to the lover of the poets 
represented. 








